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NOTE 


This essay consists of two chapters, and a portion 
of another, revised here for separate issue, from the 
writer’s Survey of English Literature, 1780-1830, first 
published in 1912. A chronological table and brief 
notes on the literature of the subject are appended. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT 


CHAPTER I 
POETRY 


i 


Repute of Scott’s verse; his temper towards books ; 
his idea of romance at various times. 


There is an inclination to think of Scott's poetry 
as an outworn commodity, however suitable it may 
remain for the young. Does he not say that Byron 
beat him at his own game of telling adventures in 
verse ? And where, it is asked, is Byron now ? Who 
reads, for pleasure, Mazeppa or The Bride of Abydos ? 
And in what limbo then are Rokeby and The 
Lord of the Isles? Scott, with his modesty, with 
his cheerful admissions, seems to provoke such 
questions ; he talks of his verse, and of its popularity, 
and of the decline of that popularity before the fame 
of Byron, much in the tone of a decent merchant 
who has disposed of so many hogsheads of good wine 
or butter; but the brand is going out of use, and a 
rival house holds the market. Just, he says, as Mr. 
Wilkes explained ‘ to his late majesty ’ that he himself 
was never a Wilkite, 
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so I can, with honest truth, exculpate myself from 
having been at any time a partisan of my own poetry, 
even when it was in the highest fashion with the 
million. 


And he is equally free from over-confidence as to the 
fate of his stories; he is nearer to Chaucer than to 
Shakespeare in his attitude to literary fame. He has 
none of the lonely assurance of the ‘artist’; and he 
dwells in no ‘ tower of ivory,’ but in a sociable, well-lit 
upper room, looking out upon the market-place, 
where the humours of men and women move before 
him as in a theatre. The Waverley Novels have 
never wanted for critics. Their light-heartedness, 
their freedom from missionary ferocity, caused Carlyle, 
shallowly, to judge them shallow; and their language 
has often been censured as careless. That Scott is 
greater than anything he wrote, is also easy to say, 
and is the truth. 

But then it is very high praise. Scott’s own judg- 
ment, even of his poetry, is not a final one; and his 
prose, in its variety and inequality of craftsmanship, 
has seldom been sufficiently studied ; it is an accurate 
register of the fluctuations in his sympathy, insight, 
humour, and descriptive skill: To note, both in his 
verse and his prose, where the colours are indeed 
faded, and where they remain fast and bright, is a 
delightful inquiry. Scott, moreover, is so great and 
good an entertainer, that we have to be on the alert 
for the moments when he is something more than that 
and rises into high and at times into consummate 
literature. 

But authorship, no doubt, is not the word for the 
temper of Sir Walter Scott; it better suits that of 
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Southey, who lived in books and for their sake. In 
Scott life and books interpenetrate ; their call to him 
is harmonious, and to him they are equally experi- 
ence. Ballads and tales of the border he learned when 
young, and often by ear, not from print. He rode 
and kept lively company, and he read human nature, 
including that of lawyers, in undress. He was crossed 
in love, saying little ; he spun a. wide and a tough web 
of friendship with persons of all ranks; he founded a 
family, and, full of the romance of the soil, planted 
himself upon it; he became a master of humours, 
chronicle, anecdote, legend, dialect, costume, law, and 
genealogy. He read enormously, not in order to be 
learned, but to lengthen backwards his vivid perception 
of the present; seemingly at random, but uncon- 
sciously in the service of his future craft; so that 
when the time came, his pen went with a mysterious 
ease and speed, and his memory, not verbally very 
exact but of the strongest kind, gave him back for use 
all its appropriations. His notes show the store of 
documents that he devoured, and of true tale or legend 
that lie behind his inventions. He was certainly 
the most widely read and the most learned of all 
British romancers. 

In his first period of authorship, lasting about ten 
years down to 1805, Scott translated, edited, and 
imitated poetry, without writing much of his own that 
is good. In his second period, lasting to 1814, he 
wrote chiefly verse, and his best verse. In his last 
period he chiefly wrote prose, and occasionally verse. 
All the time he was at his life’s work of romancing. 
Even in his reviews, lives, and histories, and in his 
accounts of the British novelists or of Dryden’s heroic 
plays, and also in the T'ales of a Grandfather, he is 
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back again with romance. The word is always in 
his mouth, and its meaning changes for him from time 
to time. He makes us understand how it came to 
acquire further meanings still for Coleridge, for Keats, 
and for Peacock. At first Scott understood by romance 
the form and spirit of the real folk-ballad, especially 
that of the Border, and also of its German and English 
followings. Then it signifies the spirit of the medizval 
lay or tale, which might be French or English, and 
either in verse or prose. He has left us his views on 
this kind of literature in his Essay on Romance (1822). 
Going to these lays, and also to the ballads, for his 
patterns, Scott invented a lay of his own, which brings 
in their chivalrous and supernatural elements and also 
the stirring life of real but remote history. And 
romance marches to the tune of pipe and drum rather 
than minstrel’s twangling harp. The life of the green- 
wood and of fairyland is still there, but it is a rarer 
background. Then, after 1814, he turned to prose, 
wrote the novels, enlarged the conception of romance 
for good and all, and bequeathed it to the Old World 
and the New. And this achievement falls into two 
principal stages. First of all, he brought in the 
material suitable to prose—the life and humours of 
Scotland, of the Border, and of parts of England, with 
all its associated web of dialect, anecdote, and folklore, 
and with the romance of recent or remembered history. 
Secondly, working irregularly backwards, he made 
his way through the intervening centuries to the 
Middle Ages, which he had already drawn upon in 
his poetry. The scope of the historical novel was thus 
completed. The story of Scott’s art is the story of his 
conception of romance, as it thus accumulates mean- 
ings. And what he had once won he never let go. 
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The Robin Hood Ballad reappears in Ivanhoe, and the 
gallant sentiment of The Lord of the Isles remains 
unweakened in one of the last of the novels, Castle 
Dangerous. The same code of honour, the ballad 
- pattern of story, are found in The Bride of Lammermoor, 
curiously interveining the more courtly and romantic 
artifice. And the illustrative lore of the Minstrelsy 
and of Scott’s poems forecasts in many ways the 
subjects and temper of his novels. ‘ Have they for- 
gotten the prose of the Minstrelsy ?’ was the question 
of one who listened to the discussion as to the ‘ author 
of Waverley.’ I shall return to the easy, shifting way 
in which he spoke of that romantic temper, which is 
common to all his works. 


II 


Interest in German; Lenore—Minsirelsy of the Scottish 
Border—-Distribution of poems in the Minsirelsy— 
Scott’s procedure (avowed, unavowed, and imputed) 
with his texts. 


For twenty years Scott watched human life and 
manners without much idea of putting them on record. 
Experience sank too deep for immediate expression. 
He sought in books, and in the verse that he read or 
heard recited, for his topics and poetic form, and has 
told us the story of his beginnings. When he was 
twenty-four the refrain of Biirger’s Lenore, as trans- 
lated by William Taylor, rang in his ears and moved 
him toemulation. He printed his own version of that 
poem and of Der Wilde Jager, without attracting 
notice. He plunged into German, a tongue only just 
beginning to be known. Long before, he had heard 
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Henry Mackenzie lecture on German literature, and 
had received his impulse to the study. He read Die 
Rauber, and translated Gétz von Berlichingen. But 
his heart was with the native ballad; and in 1802-3 
came the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. This, the 
second great monument of British ballad-learning, 
appeared thirty-seven years after Percy's Rehques, 
which is the first. Professor Child’s English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads (1882-98) is the third; and 
the fourth has yet to be raised by some critical judge 
‘of the whole material. 

The Minstrelsy contains about a hundred distinct 
poems or fragments, divided by the author into three 
classes. These are ‘historical ballads,’ ‘romantic 
ballads,’ and ‘imitations of these compositions by 
modern authors.’ The first kind 


relates events, which we either know actually to have 
taken place, or which, at least, making due allowance 
for the exaggerations of poetical tradition, we may 
readily conceive to have had some foundation in 
history. 


The romantic ballads include ‘such legends as are 
current upon the Border, relating to fictitious or mar- 
vellous adventures.’ The third class ‘are founded 
upon such traditions, as we may suppose in the elder 
times would have employed the harps of the minstrels.’ 
There is little to add to this plain account, except that 
about a dozen of the pieces are lyrics, not stories ; either 
true old folk lyrics like Lesly’s March, or markedly 
lyrical in cast like The Twa Corbies. But for Scott 
some of the best popular poetry in Europe would 
almost certainly have been lost, for the reciters were 
often old and the versions only lingered in remote 
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places. In his Preface he explains how he had drawn 
on the help of Herd, on the recitations and collections of 
Mrs. Brown of Falkland (which reached him deviously 
through Lord Woodhouselee), on ‘ Glenriddell’s manu- 
scripts,’ and on other sources. He also speaks of his 
procedure with his texts: 


No liberties have been taken, either with the recited 
or written copies of these ballads, farther than that, 
where they disagreed, which is by no means unusual, 
the editor, in justice to the author, has uniformly 
preserved what seemed to him the best, or most 
poetical, reading of the passage. . . . Some arrange- 
ment was also occasionally necessary to recover the 
rhyme, which was often, by the ignorance of the reciters, 
transposed, or thrown into the middle of the line. 
With these freedoms, which were essentially necessary 
to remove obvious corruptions, and fit the ballads for 
the press, the editor presents them to the public, under 
the complete assurance, that they carry with them 
the most indisputable marks of their authenticity. 


Scott often states that he has compounded the text 
of a particular poem from two or more versions, or 
has taken one version as a basis and mended it from 
others. But he left no apparatus criticus, so that we 
can only tell exactly what he did when the MS. versions 
that were before him chance to have been saved, His 
language does not hide, though it hardly brings out, 
the fact, which the lay reader is slow to appreciate, 
that a poem in the Minstrelsy may often be something 
that no man had ever before heard, or read, or uttered, 
in the form in which it is printed. It is now known that 
Scott went much further in plastic treatment than he 
felt it needful to explain. He made almost as free 
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with his material, at times, as Burns with the vernacular 
songs. If he thinks he can write better, in the ballad- 
spirit, than the texts before him, he alters ; not, indeed, 
leaving much out, but filing and burnishing, changing 
and inserting words and phrases, and adding stanzas 
of hisown. The Gay Gosshawk is made up in this way, 
and shows the freedom, and the success, of his dealings. 
The Lochmaben Harper, Katharine Janfarie, and many 
more are thus altered, though in a less degree. A 
single illustration may be given. Scott found that 
one of his texts of Sir Patrick Spens mentioned Norway 
as the destination of the ship, and also that the ‘ Maid 
of Norway ’ was acknowledged as heiress to the throne 
of Scotland in the year 1285. He persuaded himself 
that the cause of Sir Patrick Spens’s voyage may well 
have been to bring back this princess, of whom his 
texts said nothing. He put her into the version he 
published, so providing one of the most beautiful 
stanzas in any ballad : 


To Noroway, to Noroway, 
To Noroway o’er the faem ; 
The king’s daughter of Noroway, 
"Tis thou maun bring her hame. 


In doing all this Scott no doubt felt, and justly, that 
he was only following the practice of ballad-makers. 
He joined the ranks of the unknown authors and worked 
in their way, changing where he was moved to do so. 
He became for the moment one of these lawful but 
unregistered sons of the Muse. He did not wish to 
make a canonical text of a ballad, for there is no 
such thing; or to save all the traditional versions 
for the sake of literary scholarship. He wished to 
carry on Percy’s work by fostering the love of popular 
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poetry and by producing the best version that his 
material and his poetic tact enabled him to produce. 
A better poet than Percy, he had a better claim to 
manipulate. What he cannot be shown to have done, 
and what the world without damning proof will never 
believe he did, was to foist upon it a ballad that he 
knew to be an imitation as old, genuine, and popular. 
Like all men who are found not to have made a full 
confession, he has imaginary sins laid to his charge. 
His good faith in his handling, for instance, of the 
ballad Auld Maitland, has been questioned. But it 
seems clear that the case has broken down. At times 
Scott is easy-going in his judgment of the ‘ literary 
imitation.’ He chafes at the rancour and punctilio 
with which Ritson prosecutes the faults of Percy. 
But his own view is clear enough. Speaking of Frere’s 
translation of the Battle of Brunanburh into fourteenth- 
century English, he observes that ‘ were the license 
is avowed, and practised without any intention to 
deceive, it cannot be objected to but by critical pedan- 
try.’ He was incapable of a huge practical joke like 
Prosper Merimée’s La Guzla, which was given out as 
translated ‘from the Illyrian.’ There is a great gulf 
between such proceedings and Scott’s unacknowledged 
alterations. It is a pity that he left no apparatus, 
for then no questions could have arisen. 


Kil 


His history of ballad study since Percy and in his own 
lifetime ; Herd to Motherwell. 


One of Scott’s best pieces of literary chronicling is 
found in his Remarks on Popular Poetry, prefixed by 
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Lockhart to the 1833 edition of the Minstrelsy and 
written in 1830. It is a clear faithful account of the 
history of ballad-lore during the half-century succeeding 
Percy’s Reliques. Silent as to his own service, Scott 
shows what remained for him to do and also how he 
inspired others. If we add the review in the Minstrelsy 
Ancient and Modern (1827) of William Motherwell, a 
still more accurate investigator, we shall have the best 
opinion of the day on ballad-learning. Scott, of course, 
is generous to all true scholars, and gently decisive 
when he has to mention forgers and palmers-off of 
spurious wares. He defends, with some fellow-feeling, 
the procedure of Percy, who had to win his public 
and appease the taste of his time. Percy’s example 
had soon become infectious. In 1769 came David 
Herd’s Ancient and Modern Scottish Songs, afterwards 
much enlarged; an unostentatious and faithful 
collection, which Scott truly calls ‘the first classical 
collection of Scottish songs and ballads.’ Then came 
the learned but impudent antiquary John Pinkerton, 
whose Select Scotish Ballads, first issued in 1781 and 
increased later, include some barefaced concoctions ; 
such was Pinkerton, says Scott, with his habit quidlibet 
audendi. To these crimes Pinkerton confessed, under 
the healthy scourging of Joseph Ritson, who founded 
the scientific study of popular verse in Britain. Scott 
deplores Ritson’s ferocity, in which there is a touch of 
the insanity to which he finally succumbed ; but had 
an amused regard for him, and, what is stranger, secured 
his liking. Ritson unearthed and punctiliously edited 
some invaluable things. They include some of the 
now famed lyrics of the time of Edward I, and 
also Scottish songs and fairy tales; but his best- 
known collection was his Robin Hood (1795). These 
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writers bridge the years between Percy and Scott. 

The Border Minstrelsy gave a great stimulus to 
ballad study during Scott’s own lifetime. He pays 
due honour to the Morayshire antiquary, Robert Jamie- 
son, a most scrupulous hiver and editor, who opened 
up a great field of comparative study by his Popular 
Ballads and Songs, and thus made the Danish heroic 
lays, or Kjaempeviser, well known in Britain. On 
comparing notes with Scott he found that they had 
made some of the same discoveries, and their friend- 
ship is a model for rival scholars. As time goes on 
the spirit of science prevails, and the just and unjust 
stewards of the ballad become more distinct. The 
conscientious view is stated in 1810 with much point 
by R. H. Evans, who re-edited the Old Ballads pub- 
lished long before by his father Thomas Evans. On 
the habit of altering the text he observes : 


I contend that if such alterations are frequent, 
systematic, and unnoticed, the poetry of different ages 
is confounded ; the reader is in a state of perpetual 
delusion. 


Motherwell, already named, was another strict 
investigator, while Allan Cunningham and Peter 
Buchan may just be named, as inventors and salesmen 
of false wares. Scott, however, did not know that 
Buchan was a deceiver. I must not begin to speak 
of James Hogg, the ‘ Ettrick Shepherd,’ who was a 
true ballad-monger in the wake of Scott, and whose 
avowed imitations in The Mountain Bard (1807) 
sometimes show a startling power of mimicking the 
popular accent. But Hogg did best in pure lyrics 
like Lariston, and in lays like Kilmeny, and in comic- 
horrible ballads like The Witch of Fife. 

B 
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Imitations by Scott, Leyden, and others; Tales of 
Wonder—Transition of Scott from ballad to lay; 
metres used: romance stanzas, octosyllabics, Christa- 
bel measure. 


This third section of the VJinstrelsy, containing 
the signed ‘imitations.’ comes as an anti-climax after 
the treasures of the first two. Here we are in the 
company not only of Scott himself but of Leyden, 
Jamieson. Colin Mackenzie, and others. But if we 
read it along with the Tales of Wonder, edited by 
‘Monk’ Lewis, we appreciate the atmosphere in which 
Scott was working. It is that of the poetic studio 
where a band of enthusiasts are trying to copy old 
designs or to work in their spirit. and are joyously 
deceiving themselves as to the likeness. Scott him- 
self was not thus deceived, and points out an essential 
distinction : 


I may hint at the difference, not always attended 
to, betwixt legendary poems, and real imitations of 
the old ballad. The reader will find specimens of 
both in the modern part of this collection. 


He cites his own Glenfinlas and Eve of St. John as 
‘legendary’ poems. The ‘third part’ of Thomas the 
Rhymer, labelled ‘modern,’ is another example; and 
indeed most of the imitative section is of this kind: 


In numbers high, the witching tale 
The prophet pour'd along ; 

No after bard might e’er avail 
Those numbers to prolong ; 
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though Scott does prolong them; and in the second 
part of the same tale, ‘ altered from ancient prophecies,’ 
he imitates the old style; 


There shall the lion lose the gylte, 
And the libbards bear it clean away ; 

At Pinkin Cleuch there shall be spilt 
Much gentil bluid that day. 


In his poetic diction Scott was often distracted from 
the pure sources by the mimicries of German or British 
enthusiasts. He did not always see the difference 
of styles, though most of his own touches in the text 
of the Minstrelsy are in perfect keeping. But he 
wrought, as if impartially, now in the true and now 
in the artificial manner. Afterwards, in his lays, he 
was occasionally to echo to the ancient strain: 


Bewcastle now must keep the hold, 
Speir-Adam’s steeds must bide in hall, 
Of Hartley-burn the bowmen bold 
Must only shoot from battled wall: 
And Liddesdale may buckle spur. 


Scott, we find, was the life and soul of a band of 
friends and fellow-craftsmen. It would be pleasant 
to describe them; but I will only try to note how 
their doings encouraged him to pass from the ballad 
to the lay. One of them, John Leyden, himself a 
kind of Border hero, a notable linguist and orientalist, 
and a poet in his own right, contributed several pieces 
to the ‘imitations’ in the Minstrelsy. Such are 
Lord Soulis and The Mermaid. Many of these are 
not like ballads at all (though Leyden once walked 
forty miles to get the last two verses of a popular 
ballad); they are ‘legends,’ or lays, or romances, 
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sometimes with elfin Coleridgian touches. Another 
associate was Matthew Gregory Lewis, ‘ Monk’ Lewis, 
who wrote literary ballads full of horrors, half in joke. 
Some of Scott’s early legends and also Southey’s Old 
Woman of Berkeley appeared in 1801 in Lewis's Tales 
of Wonder. Scott and his circle often handle the 
supernatural in a pleasant, antiquarian spirit, without 
their hair standing on end at all. We come on this 
temper in the Lay of the Last Minstrel and in The 
Monastery. A third and closer friend of Scott, George 
Ellis, left a deeper mark upon him. Ellis, who had 
begun as a maker of skit and satire—he was a leading 
spirit on The Anti-Jacobin—became a pioneer in 
medieval studies. His Specimens of Early English 
Metrical Romances were published in the same vear 
as the Lay of the Last Minstrel. They are still of value, 
and Ellis’s humorous summaries of the romances are 
good reading. The book helps to explain Scott’s 
change of poetic method. His own interest in the old 
poetry is seen in his edition (1804) of the rhymed 
romance of Sir T'ristrem. 

We have Scott’s word for it that he quitted the 
ballad-form chiefly for metrical reasons and because 
the fashion was changing. He had as yet written 
hardly one piece that was excellent. Now he passed 
from the ballad to the lay ; that is the critical event 
inhis poetry. In doing sohe invented a kind of minor 
species, or satellite, of the epic, and also found out his 
genius for lyric, which is much greater than his genius 
for either lay or ballad. He became the greatest of 
our lyric poets between Blake, or Burns, and Shelley : 
Coleridge, who wrote less that is lyrically perfect, not 
being excluded. But on this golden vein Scott did 
not strike at once; and meanwhile can be traced, in 
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any of his rhyming stories, the steps by which he 
developed the lay and came to build on the various 
tunes, medizval and other, that long had haunted 
and sung in his brain. To the end he wavered between 
several styles and measures; and the narrative con- 
vention he finally produced, however good and gallant, 
was not, like his lyrics, inimitable, and it left its trace 
on a finer species of romance than Scott could himself 
imagine. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel was meant to be a 
ballad for the Minstrelsy, but grew too long for insertion. 
It was composed in the true spirit, in order to satisfy 
an old passion ; ‘ for no other reason than to discharge 
my mind of the ideas which from infancy have rushed 
upon it.’ But in writing it Scott found that he wanted 
a freer march and versification than those of the 
ballad ; something less cramping and more spacious 
than had served for Cadyow Castle and The Eve of St. 
John, and truly fitted for a ‘ romance of Border chivalry 
and enchantment.’ The ballad was pent in too strait a 
stanza ; the reins were pulled too often to allow of an 
unchecked onset in the verse or a clear gallop against 
the shield of the distant enemy. 


The ballad measure itself, which was once listened 
to as to an enchanting melody, had become hackneyed 
and sickening, from its being the accompaniment of 
every grinding hand-organ ; and besides, a long work 
in quatrains, whether those of the common ballad, 
or such as are termed elegiac, has an effect upon 
the mind like that of the bed of Procrustes upon 
the human body; for as it must be both awkward 
and difficult to carry on a long sentence from one 
stanza to another, it follows that the meaning of each 
period must be comprehended within four lines, and 
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equally so that it must be extended so as to fill that 
space. 


What Scott sought was therefore not so much a 
better or a truer diction, as a measure that would give 
scope for a rhymed long sentence and allow the con- 
certed rapid movement of heroic narrative. Thus in 
his form he was making partly for the epic; but in 
doing so he adopted in turn several distinct measures 
which had belonged, historically, less to pure epic 
than to adventurous romance. In recounting these, 
the remaining series of Scott’s rhymed stories may be 
considered together: Marmion and The Lady of the 
Lake, Rokeby and The Lord of the Isles, with Harold the 
Dauntless and The Bridal of Triermain. 

First, he drew on some of the stanzas that Chaucer 
had derided; and he gave a louder and more rapid 
ring to their faint simple chime than can ever be heard 
in Sir Cleges or Sir Percevale. The octosyllabic rhyme 
is once, twice, or thrice repeated crescendo, until the 
note is lowered, but not too much, and the stanza 
brought to for a moment, by the line of six, which 
breaks and falls with a never-failing spell. A new set 
of eights then begin, whose wave is likewise broken 
by a new line of six, rhyming with that of six which 
came before. Well delivered, this effect of alternate 
rush and fall would charm even in an unknown lan- 
guage. Scott’s stanzas must be shouted on a moor 
to do them justice. It is well that they go so fast, 
or we should stop and think of the style, which is not 
always quite pure: but its faults are at least not due 
to that infantile element, which Scott’s friend, Ellis, 
had marked down with good-natured satire, in the 
originals, 
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The rhythm is one that can be kept going a long 
while : it will do not only for rare effects, but for the 
tissue of the story. It suits crises and battles, and 
all kinds of preparation and expectancy, and the 
catalogues of warriors and their birthplaces. It occurs, 
with many variations, in the Lay, and much oftener 
in Marmion. In The Lord of the Isles and The Bridal 
of Triermain it rises to a music of ampler soar and 
stoop, which foretells and perhaps influences that of 
Swinburne’s Tale of Balen. 


The lists with painted plumes were strown, 
Upon the wind at random thrown, 
But helm and breastplate bloodless shone, 
It seem’d their feather’d crests alone 
Should this encounter rue. 
And ever, as the combat grows, 
The trumpet’s cheery voice arose, 
Like the lark’s shrill song the flourish flows, 
Heard while the gale of April blows 
The merry greenwood through. 


More often, Scott went back to the simple rhymed 
.octosyllables of a hundred romances, French and 
English, and managed to give them a cadence of his 
own despite the long intervening history of the metre. 
It prevails in The Lady of the Lake and Rokeby. The 
separate couplets are strongly marked yet easily linked 
together, and they run quicker than with any other 
of our poets except Burns. The style associated by 
Scott with this measure varies greatly. Under the 
spur of a warlike or heroic scene the words run gallantly 
enough and are a call to battle: 


Douglas leans on his war-sword now, 
And Randolph wipes his bloody brow. 
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This seems an easy way of writing, but no one had 
thought of it before. It was the strain that fired the 
ruminative Wordsworth for once to do the like, and 
to outdo it, in his Song at the Feast of Brougham 
Castle. Yet it is chiefly in this measure that we find 
masses of the strange conventional writing, in its 
way as artificial as Pope’s, into which Scott so easily 
slipped, and which had, in its turn, to be put away 
by the romantic poets in their search for a pure 
style. 


But Isabel, who long had seen 

Her pallid cheek and pensive mien, 
And well herself the cause might know, 
Though innocent, of Edith’s woe, 
Joy’d, generous, that revolving time 
Gave means to expiate the crime. 


Scott can cover acres of paper with this kind of thing 
in his desire for popularity and facility. He can also 
do perfectly well without it. In the introductions to 
Marmion and elsewhere he uses the same measure in 
a finer, quieter, and truer way; and his causerie in 
verse, ranging from the high to the familiar style, 
has the same kind of variable but assured charm as 
the prose of his letters and journals; nay, it stands 
out against some of his other poetry as the natural 
and moving passages of prose in Ivanhoe do against 
the high-pitched scenes of literary dialogue. The 
famous lines on Pitt, or those on Dryden, which come 
in these interposed ‘introductions’ addressed to 
Stewart Rose or to James Skene, have a sort of Latin 
purity and sonority, and could serve, each of them, as 
an inscription ; as the words written for one of Steven- 
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son’s lighthouses in 1814—Pharos loguitur—do so 
serve; and here is an impeccable example of Scott’s 
diction : 


Far in the bosom of the deep, 

O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep; 
A ruddy gem of changeful light, 

Bound on the dusky brow of night, 

The seaman bids my lustre hail, 

And scorns to strike his timorous sail. 


Of the monotonous fluency and wastefulness that 
beset the metre when used for a long poem, Scott was 
from the first aware; and the wish to escape them 
led him to the third of his metrical devices. He had 
heard Christabel recited” about the year 1802, long be- 
fore its publication ; and it seemed that the freedom of 
the measure, with its unlimited modulations of the 
four-beat line, was just what he wanted to give variety 
to his couplets or stanzas. He owns his debt to 
Coleridge, whose spells he seems to have thought 
could be had for the asking. And even though his 
verse gains in glow and pace by the use of them, he 
is led—largely by the metre itself—to attempt all 
kinds of diablerie and subtlety for which his more 
downright and daylight genius but poorly fitted him. 
The echoes of Christabel in the beginning of The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel show the difference when compared 
with the original. No doubt the omen-haunted castles 
of either poet would never have existed but for those 
foolish melodramatic ones of Ann Radcliffe and her 
followers. But Coleridge moves within the unholy 
circle, and his fancy is at once the lord and servant 
of its own spell; whilst the fancy of Scott, ordinarily 
at work on healthy matters of this world, is merely 
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forcing itself, at the appropriate hour of night, to 
feel the well-known influences of that hour, and to 
make us share the feeling. He does not continue long 
at such work, but seems to fly back with relief to 
raillery and common sense. ‘This revulsion can be 
noticed even in his prosody. The jigging impudent 
couplets that open Harold the Dauntless or The Bridal 
of Triermain are an anticipation of Miss Kilmansegg 
or The Ingoldsby Legends. They carry the homelier 
strain of Christabel a step farther ; perhaps they owe 
something to the coarse but not ineffectual tunes of 
Lewis in his Tales of Wonder. In any case, here is a 
third instrument of Scott’s versecraft, to which he 
likes to turn when he has in hand some grandiose 
piece of wizardry. 


V 


Lays: Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, Lady of the 
Lake, etc. 


In the rhymed romances these various styles and 
measures are intermixed. The poems were not, like 
some of the Waverley Novels, struck off in a heat ; 
‘verse,’ says Scott, ‘I write twice and sometimes 
three times over.’ Such carefulness does not make 
the verse better than the novels. For Scott was often 
more of an artist when he took less trouble, that is, 
when he was not writing against the grain or purely 
for the market. Most of the lays are much feebler 
as stories than the novels. Indeed only two of them, 
The Lady of the Lake and The Lord of the Isles, are 
well told. In the others the interest does not rest 
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upon the story but on the episodes and digressions, 
on pageant and motion and colour. In The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, says the author, ‘the description 
of scenery and manners was more the object than a 
combined and regular narrative.’ And Marmion is 
faulty in conduct, not only because it turns on the 
unchivalrous and ‘commercial’ crime of forgery, 
which Scott was sorry to have introduced, but because 
Marmion himself is one of the paste-board, puppet 
Satans, kept in stock by the inflammatory novelists 
of the last age; the scowl, the fellness, and, worst of 
all, the glimpses of pity and virtue—nothing is spared 
us. The merit of this poem and of Rokeby lies in the 
elements which it shares with the historical novel ; 
and much is to be forgiven for the canto on Flodden 
Field. Indeed, for actual fighting, for duels to the 
death, for downright taunting and ‘ flyting,’ Scott’s 
verse is a better vehicle than his prose, just as it is 
for rapid description of scenery. For dialogue and 
the display of character his prose has a capacity of 
which his verse does not givea sign. Rokeby is another 
confused story with another theatrical buccaneer, 
Bertram of Risingham; it would have been better 
told in prose. But there is always some want of 
zest about Scott’s pictures of the Civil War: in Wood- 
stock the personages are lively enough, but the great 
public quarrel leaves uscold. The beauty of Rokeby is 
found in its landscapes, in its roll of musical Yorkshire 
names, and in its lyrics. 

In The Lady of the Lake, which is on the old topic, 
common to ballad and romance, of the king wandering 
in disguise, the interest honestly depends on the story 
and on the traits of chivalry and delicacy that spring 
out of it. The visions of Allan Bane and the rites 
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that precede the sending round of the Fiery Cross 
are kept well in their place ; and they do not encroach 
on the main subject, which is full of an idyllic beauty 
and founded on native tradition. Scott could scarcely 
have told the tale better in prose; it contains some 
of his rarest lyrics, including the Coronach. Ellen 
Douglas, touched with the ‘indignant spirit of the 
North,’ is not unlike one of Wordsworth’s maidens, 
but is not the worse for the absence of any certificate 
that she has undergone the ‘education of nature.’ 
The secret of the king’s identity is well kept from 
her, and fairly from the reader ; it is let out in a coup 
de thédtre at the close. In the first draft of the poem, 
however, it was detected by a friend ‘of powerful 
understanding,’ unspecified, to whom Scott read the 
work aloud. 

The Lord of the Isles, founded on the chronicles of the 
Bruce, came out in the year after Waverley. Scott 
wrote it under the sense that the star of Byron was 
too strong for him, and also with his mind heavy over 
the loss of a good friend; the ending is hasty for so 
intricate a story. But one scene is worthy of the best 
sagas in its nicety of portraiture. Bruce enters the 
halls of his enemy, Lorn, in disguise, claiming shelter 
as a guest. When he discovers himself, bloodshed is 
threatened, and those present group themselves and 
speak. The tension, the swell and momentary 
ebb of passion, and the cross-currents of motive in 
the contending parties, are shown to perfection. The 
two chiefs; the Lord of the Isles, Ronald, who is the 
betrothed of the daughter of Lorn, but who goes over 
to the guest; the English knight, Argentine, who is 
drawn with special relish, and the arbitrating church- 
man ; all these are distinguished, broadly and quickly 
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as befits a lyric narrative, but with the same kind of 
skill and historical instinct as the personages who 
surround Queen Mary in The Abbot. The later 
meeting of Bruce and Ronald with the pirates and the 
bloody little tussle in the ‘dreary cabin’ rank with 
the best things of the kind in the literature of adventure 
or in the Waverley Novels themselves. 


VI 


Lyric and miscellaneous verse; different levels of style 
and excellence—Underestimated greatness of Scott 
as a lyrist—His Elizabethan inspiration. 


Besides a sheaf of miscellaneous verse, occasional, 
conventional, or jocose, there remains the properly 
lyrical poetry of Scott: in keeping which to the last 
we have, in his own phrase, ‘ reserved, like the postboy, 
a trot for the avenue.’ Many of the songs are inserted 
in the prose or verse of the narratives, and are thus, 
like those of the old playwrights, to be read in their 
places rather than in any ‘golden treasury.’ The 
chanted scraps of Davie Gellatley or of Madge Wildfire 
are of this kind; they can stand alone, but the scene 
is incomplete without them. The same is true of the 
lyrics of Edmund of Winston in Rokeby; Brignal 
Banks, and ‘ A weary lot is thine,’ and Allen-a-dale. 
Such lyrics are often in a different style from the 
surrounding narrative. Had Scott been an Eliza- 
bethan, and the evidence of his authorship obscure, 
treatises might have been written to show that the 
writer of these songs, on internal evidence, was an 
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interpolator of genius, and that the same hand could not 
have written 


With desperate merriment he sung, 
The cavern to the chorus rung ; 
Yet mingled with his reckless glee 
Remorse’s bitter agony, 


and also 


O, Brignal Banks are wild and fair, 
And Greta woods are green ; 

And you may gather garlands there 
Would grace a summer queen. 


This uncertainty and inequality no doubt extends 
to the songs and lyrics themselves; and it is idle to 
complain that Scott seems unaware of the difference 
between his nobler and his cheaper music—between 
County Guy or the Pibroch, and things like Ahriman 
and Zernebock. Of such differences he is as little 
aware as Wordsworth; thinking, no doubt, equally 
little of them all, as Wordsworth thought equally 
well, it might seem, of all his productions ; but misled, 
where he was misled, in a different way. Where Scott 
plunges into a false kind of writing, it is the fault of 
literature, of his reading, of his resolve to be a romantic, 
an exotic, to the last drop of his blood, no matter 
at what outlay of sham eastern or sham northern 
sentiment. His mistakes and occasional dulnesses, 
like some of Chaucer’s, are often due to his instinct for 
being representative—for giving utterance to every 
new feeling, and painting every sort of life of which he 
has read. If the material for understanding the East 
or the Eddas was still imperfect, that was not his fault ; 
but it may be doubted whether he had much natural 
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sympathy for either. What Zernebocks would we not 
throw to the lions for more of his jovial ditties like 


Our vicar still preaches that Peter and Poule 
Laid a swinging long curse on the bonny brown bowl! 


Oi these ditties The Foray is the latest and by no 
means the worst. Scott remains, I said, the chief of 
our lyrical poets, between Burns, or Blake, and Shelley. 
He has more song in him than Wordsworth, though he 
has not the power requisite for creating a great ode 
or a high metaphysical lyric. And he has more song 
in him, strictly speaking, than Coleridge. The supreme 
musical artistry and instinct of Coleridge are used 
more for lyric narrative than for sheer song, in which 
his successes though great are few. Scott would have 
been a great poet if he had left only his songs; he 
would have been a less alloyed poet had he written 
nothing else. The best of them excel all the rest of 
his verse, however good; their regular, average per- 
formance is above that of his other verse ; as for the 
worst in either kind, that does not exist for us at all, 
so that the comparison may be spared. Many of 
them, less inscrutably perfect than the best, are like 
little lays set within the long ones. They may have 
a galloping, abducting kind of tune, like Young Loch- 
invar, or they may be plaintive, like Rosabelle. Such 
pieces range from the lyric of narrative to that of 
situation or of pure feeling. One large group is loud 
and cordial and joyous; either with chivalric gaiety, 
such as ‘ Waken, lords and ladies gay’ and ‘ Anna 
Marie’; or with swinging daredevilry, like the dactyls 
of ‘March, march, Ettrick and Teviotdale’ Or the 
voice may be lowered in the wary excitement of the 
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deerhunt, as in the magical song in The Lady of the 
Lake : 


It was a stag, a stag of ten, 
Bearing its branches sturdily ; 

He came stately down the glen, 
Ever sing hardily, hardily. 


It was there he met with a wounded doe, 
She was bleeding deathfully ; 

She warned him of the toils below, 
O, so faithfully, faithfully ! 


Well as Scott could draw out such scenes into a 
chapter of careful prose, he had in his lyric form a 
more precious and trustworthy vessel for their emotion 
and breathlessness. And in this special sort of power, 
the power of giving the true passion of external things— 
battle, sport, adventure—our lyrie since his day has 
been meagre. Even in the verse of Peacock, which 
comes nearest in ring, there is always a touch of 
travesty, of counter-romance, as if the first fine ardour 
were waning. But with all their delicate charm these 
joyous pieces of Scott’s cannot rank in perfection of 
workmanship or in power to move with those that are 
elegiac or sorrowful. In the great Pibroch, founded 
upon a Highland tune, the wail of the pipes is heard 
amidst the swell of anger. Such verse as The Maid of 
Neidpath, which tells a true story, has the kind of 
melody, real enough but almost common property 
among the poets, which is commanded at will by 
Thomas Moore. But ‘Where shall the lover rest 2?’ 
and ‘A weary lot is thine, fair maid,’ the latter of a 
more popular, the former of a far more cunning 
rhythm— 
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There, thy rest shalt thou take, 
Parted for ever, 
Never again to wake, 
Never, O never! 
Eleu loro, ete., Never, O never ! 


—these are only overpassed by the two companion 
yet contrasted funeral songs, which are still greater 
miracles of avoidance, soaring as they do so far above 
that level of spirited, notable diction which Scott 
forged for his lays, but which is fatal, somehow, to the 
utterance of the best that is in him. Proud Maisie 
is acknowledged to remain as high above all praise 
or analysis, giving as it does in its sixteen lines the 
essence of all that needs to be said about the dying of a 
young girl, as the Coronach is beyond all parallel in 
its expression of the tribal soul laid bare in public 
sorrow over the passing of the chieftain. Of the same 
etherealised diction there are signs in many other 
lyrics of lofty temper and pure execution, from County 
Guy to ‘ When the gledd’s in the blue cloud,’ and from 
Brignal Banks to ‘ Hail to the chief who in triumph 
advances.’ And, when it comes, it is felt that the 
spirit of song is not forced by the will or conjured up 
by incantations, but descends on the poet, and he has 
only to keep still for fear of marring its message. 
In some of the best of these pieces, such as are 
spoken by Gellatly or by Madge Wildfire, the starting- 
point is traditional poetry or the songs of the older 
dramatists, as the case may be; and this is usually 
fortunate for Scott, and sets him in the right key of 
diction. And he is at his best when he builds upon 
such themes but also rises out of sight of them: just 
as Coleridge, in the Ancient Mariner, works on the 
c 
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popular ballad and transcends it. Proud Maisie is 
itself a poem with a like origin. Scott, in the sixty- 
third chapter of Waverley, uses the old snatch ‘ They 
came upon us in the night,’ and pieces it out with 
rhymes of his own in the macabre style: 


But follow, follow me, 
While glow-worms light the lea, 
I'll show ye where the dead should be— 
Each in his shroud, 
While winds pipe loud, 
And the red moon peeps dim through the cloud. 


This procedure is like that of Burns when he touched 
or added to popular melodies, or Scott’s own in the 
Border Minstrelsy. In all this we see what is meant 
by ‘romanticism,’ and what is its connection with 
‘romance.’ For romanticism takes romance, with 
all its themes and moods, and re-creates it almost out 
of knowledge; making sometimes a sophisticated 
product, far inferior to the original; but often also a 
thing of equal but different value. So may an elabor- 
ately beautiful woman resemble some simpler ancestress, 
not less fair; and may, after all, owe her rarest touch 
to that consciously inherited likeness, however much 
it be overlaid. 

Now and then Scott reproduces, knowingly and in 
pleasant exercise of power, the actual sound of his 
originals; it is usually commonly of the ballads, 
which always rang in his brain. 


Merry it is in good greenwood, 
When the mavis and merle are singing, 
But merrier were they in Dunfermline grey, 
When all the bells were ringing. 
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There are several poems, like Alice Brand, which 
have the regular language and trappings of the folk- 
ballad, and often the refrain; but these are in the 
nature of formal imitations, and the true virtue of 
such attempts is scarcely to be seen in Scott, or until 
the appearance of Rossetti. It is worth adding, that 
Scott’s lyrical power lasted late, though after the 
failure of his fortunes it may have come more pain- 
fully. In 1818 his full vigour is heard in ‘ Donald 
Caird’s come again’; and his only personal verses, The 
Dreary Change, are dated a year earlier. The poet did 
not die in him: for, just as many a typical scene of 
the lays was taken over and transplanted in the firm 
earth of the novels, so through his prose are heard 
lyrical snatches to the last, like golden fragments of 
his youth. 

Whilst searching for a form, Scott momentarily 
tried the drama. The subjects of Halidon Hill, 
Auchindrane and the rest, recall those of the lays and 
novels. Bvt he could not find a style, and fell either 
into the easy loose-girt one of Fletcher, the master of 
the silver age before it was tarnished, or into the slower, 
more positive one of Massinger. The one suits generous 
and adventurous topics, the other is more reflective. 
Sometimes his echoes have a curious fidelity. The 
same knack is seen in the pleasant invented mottoes 
from ‘ Old Plays,’ or from ‘ New Plays,’ which head 
many chapters in the novels and are interspersed 
amongst real quotations. But Scott is more at home 
in prose than in dramatic verse, as can be seen by com- 
paring the dull stretches of Auchindrane with the lively 
note which gives the authority for the story. He set 
no store by his dramatic trifles. 


CHAPTER II 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS 


if 


Further stages of Scott’s idea of romance: in Waverley, 
and The Heart of Midlothian. 


The terms romance” and romantic come to be used 
by Scott in new senses. In his Hssay on Romance 
the aim is that of the historian and enthusiast ; it is 
not written in the spirit of first love, but there is little 
sense of disenchantment. Here, and in other reviews 
he notes the labours of Percy, Warton, Ritson, Weber, 
and George Ellis; distinguishing the medizval lays to 
which he was deep in debt from the prose fictions into 
which they had been merged ; and these, again, from 
the later schools of fiction, French and English, which 
carried over the shadow of chivalrous sentiment into 
an unreal world. He stops short of describing the 
modern novel in England, as founded by Defoe. The 
early fervour of the public had been long disconcerted. 
The Radcliffian romance, the exploiting of the super- 
natural, had lost credit, and the Tales of Wonder had 
been laughed out of court. What romance had come to 
mean to Scott is well seen in Waverley itself. It meant 
first of all that ‘ picturesque ’ quality of natural scenes 
which permitted of a waterfall or even a reservoir being 
called romantic—the rhetoric, so to say, of landscape, 
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as displayed by Salvator Rosa and the emphatic school 
of painting. Mountains, torchlight, savage figures, 
Highlanders. The scene, too, is solitary and foreign: 
no one has ever been there before. In Waverley the 
shade of Poussin is invoked. Flora MaclIvor is found 


gazing on the waterfall. Two paces farther back 
stood Cathleen, holding a small Scottish harp... . 
The sun, now stooping in the west .. . seemed to 
add more than human brilliancy to the full expressive 
darkness of Flora’s eye. 


Flora herself is ‘ like a fair enchantress of Boiardo or 
Ariosto.’ But Scott, as was noted by Coleridge, who 
found himself an ‘exact and harmonious opposite’ in 
this regard, cared for natural things less in themselves 
than for their human and historical associations. The 
breaking up of the Highland camp, which is told 
breathlessly, in the very spirit of Marmion, is ‘a 
romantic effect.’ One other passage must be given in 
full, for it unites every element in Scott’s notion of 
romance—scenery, foreignness, literary memories of 
ballad or lay, the sense of danger and wonder and 
solitude, and, last of all, the humorous return of Scott 
upon his hero, or upon himself, as he comes out of his 
bath of romance with a shake, and recommences realist 
and Lowlander. 


The cool, and yet mild air of the summer night, 
refreshed Waverley after his rapid and toilsome walk ; 
and the perfume which it wafted from the birch trees, 
bathed in the evening dew, was exquisitely fragrant. 

He had now time to give himself up to the full 
romance of his situation. Here he sate on the banks 
of an unknown lake, under the guidance of a wild 
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native, whose language was unknown to him, on a 
visit to the den of some renowned outlaw, a second 
Robin Hood, perhaps, or Adam 0’ Gordon, and that 
at deep midnight, through scenes of difficulty and toil, 
separated from his attendant, left by his guide :—What 
a variety of incidents for the exercise of a romantic 
imagination, and all enhanced by the solemn feeling 
of uncertainty, at least, if not of danger! The only 
circumstance which assorted ill with the rest, was the 
cause of his journcy—the Baron’s milk cows! this 
degrading incident he kept in the background. 





It is sometimes forgotten how well Scott kept his 
head as a romancer; too well, it may be, always to 
produce perfect conviction. Miss Austen’s mockery 
of the marvels and secrets of Northanger Abbey, or a 
book like Barrett’s Heroine, brings us at once outside 
the enchanted land, into that of frank cownter-romance ; 
all sympathy has been lost. In a story like Peacock’s 
Maid Marian there is the friendliest parody and 
banter, but also not a little of the original charm and 
attraction of romance; not indeed its mystery, its 
breathlessness; but its chivalry and heartiness are 
there. And we are not to forget that this gentle 
derision, this vein of realism and jolly satire, are aiso 
medieval things. We see them in The Fox and the 
Wolf and in Chaucer’s Sir Thopas. Such correctives 
were quite well known to the English and Scottish 
workers in the shop of Romanticism. Scott sometimes 
turns round in this way upon romance. But he never 
repudiates it. His double attitude is seen in his 
comment upon Jeanie Deans, who, so wrote one of 
Scott’s surest critics, Lady Louisa Stuart,” after reading 

5 
The Heart of Midlothian— without youth, beauty, 
genius, warm passions, or any other novel per- 
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fection, is here our object from beginning to end.’ 
Of Jeanie, Scott says at once that she is ‘no heroine 
of romance.’ But soon, in describing her ‘ venturous 
resolution to journey to London,’ he says that there 
is indeed ‘something of romance’ in that; and so 
he uses the term in its best old sense. The quest is 
pursued apparently as a forlorn hope, through all 
kinds of dangers and devilries, for the sake of love or 
piety. The actual heroine of the tale, Helen Walker, 
may have made her pilgrimage along the same roads. 
Thus the term ‘romance’ gathers meaning; and we 
may think of the recital of Jeanie’s expedition on the 
one side, and of a poem like La Belle Dame sans Merci 
on the other, as the twin and equal, the lofty, the 
confronted summits of ‘ romance.’ 


II 


Periods (1814-20, 1821-6, 1826-31) of the novels, and 
grouping. Sketch of each period: vindication of the 
latest novels. 


Like the plays of Shakespeare and the Comédie 
Humaine, the Waverley Novels were written very fast. 
But they have caught and held the world, and there 
is stuff in the weakest of them, and many of them are 
works of art. The liveliest way of watching their 
evolution from point to point, in the light of the whole 
performance, is to read first the author’s overtures 
and advertisements to each one as it came, and next 
the prefaces that he added when all was finished. 
These comments are just as integral parts of the 
novels as the masked narrative introductions by Cleish- 
botham or Clutterbuck. If we stand a little way off 
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from this big, irregular, motley, yet never wholly 
incongruous pleasure-house, which was eighteen years 
in the building, we see how the designer, in his passion 
for variety and commodity, continually struck on 
new design and ornament, carried it far, then feared 
it would be tiresome and went back to the old, but 
soon returned once more to the new that he had 
quitted; how he lagged, revived, digressed; and 
how to the last, if sometimes tired of writing, he leaves 
no sense that his patterns were exhausted, any more 
than the author of the Canterbury Tales. 

In the Waverley Novels there are thirty-one complete 
stories, only four of which, namely, the first set of 
the Chronicles of the Canongate, are quite short. They 
fall into three groups, unequal in volume, but each 
covering about six years. The first group contains 
nine stories, in which the historical novel of genius 
is founded. The second opens in 1820 with Ivanhoe, 
which extends the historical novel to the Middle Ages ; 
in this group there are thirteen stories. The third 
opens in 1825 with the fall of Scott’s fortunes, and 
contains five novels and four brief tales. The stress 
was greatest in this last phase, but the pace was hotter 
in the second one, with its thirteen publications ; in 
1823, for example, appeared two masterpieces in 
opposite styles, Quentin Durward and St. Ronan’s Well, 
with the long Peveril of the Peak thrownin. ‘The first 
group contains more successes and is more leisurely 
in the execution ; it contains no failure except possibly 
The Black Dwarf. The familiar spirit who got all this 
done while Scott was talking, or attending in court, 
or editing, has kept the secret of his processes. 

All the first nine stories are laid in Scotland, though 
in the travels of Captain Waverley and Jeanie Deans 
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there is plenty of that clash and contrast of the two 
races (seldom at the expense of the northerner) which 
was a favourite and brilliant resource of the artist. 
In six of these the period is the eighteenth century, 
of which Scott’s memory and fancy were fullest, and 
in three the seventeenth. In four cases, Guy Manner- 
ing, The Antiquary, The Bride of Lammermoor, and 
The Black Dwarf, the note of history is absent or 
distant ; in two, Rob Roy and The Heart of Midlothian, 
it comes much closer; whilst only in Waverley, Old 
Mortality, and A Legend of Montrose, does the private 
interest of the story march with public and momentous 
events. 

In the ‘ General Preface ’ can be studied the prenatal 
vicissitudes of Waverley, Scott’s own opinion of its 
merits, and his account of his early essays in prose 
romance. The plan permitted of a variety hitherto 
unknown in fiction. Real history, and Scottish 
humour. and scenery, and lyrical interlude, and folk- 
lore, all are there, commingled if imperfectly blended. 
The gold is not well sifted, but the shaft is sunk and 
the ore found. As if he doubted his achievement, 
Scott’s next three tales are without any historical 
setting, though they are partly built up from actual 
traditions. Their real brilliance is in the painting 
of the nether vernacular life of the Lowlands. In 
Guy Mannering appear Scott’s first great creations of 
character, Dominie Sampson and Dandie Dinmont ; 
and astrology and prophecy intrude. The swindle 
of alchemy is satirised in The Antiquary, which might 
have come from the hand of a softer, more humorous 
Ben Jonson; but Edie Ochiltree is more like some 
personage of Shakespeare’s. The Black Dwarf is a 
misanthrope of literary parentage, not the less unreal 
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because drawn from a real model; and in this tale 
there is plenty of the conventional romance which 
Scott helped to extinguish. Rob Roy followed, where 
history reappears amidst the throng of humours, and 
Diana Vernon rides through them; while Fairservice 
and Jarvie are in sharp contrast and in perfect keeping. 
Then, regathering his powers, Scott produced Old 
Mortality, the swiftest, the most varied, the least 
alloyed, the most fully alive of all his novels. 

His second masterpiece, the greatest of all his writings 
of any kind, is The Heart of Midlothian. The consum- 
mation of his epical gift is seen in the account of the 
Porteous riots, and of his portraying gift in Jeanie 
Deans. The Bride of Lammermoor and A Legend of 
Montrose conclude this period. Ravenswood and 
Dalgetty are Tragedy and Comedy incarnate, like 
companion figures flanking a proscenium. In the 
second of these Scott goes back to the theme of clan 
warfare and to his keen but sometimes overcharged 
drawings of Highland character. Two of these latter 
works fall into the three series of Tales of My Landlord, 
each with its prefatory setting. 

His more headlong rate in the second period made for 
inequality. The preface to Ivanhoe explains his anxiety 
to innovate, and his fear, not that his Scottish vein 
was exhausted, but that the public might be tired of 
it. He returned to the Middle Ages, which he had 
deserted since quitting poetry, and he also laid his 
scene, for the first time, wholly in Englund; the 
double change introducing a new, faintly archaic style 
into the dialogue. Scott’s powers were refreshed by 
the venture ; and though Ivanhoe is not all equally 
real, nor its romantic diction always right, some of the 
life-blood of The Knight's Tale, of the best Robin 
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Hood ballads, and of the legend of Cceur-de-Lion, is 
transfused into it. Ivanhoe introduced a new variety 
of historical fiction. Scott next tried the sixteenth 
century. The Monastery, over-weighted by a too 
substantial wraith, was redeemed by its sequel, The 
Abbot, which contains his most skilful scenes of courtly 
tragi-comedy. The Pirate, though it introduces fresh 
scenery and is a reversion to the eighteenth century, 
is a less happy interlude between Kenilworth and The 
Fortunes of Nigel. The scene now shifts to England, 
and, in Nigel, to the play of Scottish humours in 
England. Ivanhoe and Nigel stand out amongst all 
these for a colour, dash, and pageantry which Scott 
hardly attained before or afterwards. The series is 
also distinguished by its portrait-gallery of queens and 
princes. In the first period there had only been the 
Pretender ; in the second come Cceur-de-Lion, Mary 
of Scotland, Elizabeth, and James I. To these is 
added, in Quentin Durward, the figure of Louis XI, 
a blunt powerful picture of the traditional character. 
St. Ronan’s Well is a digression of the luckiest kind 
into nineteenth-century manners, and shows Scott’s 
strong head in the conduct of its tragical intrigue. 
In Redgaunilet he takes farewell of his darling subject, 
the Jacobite rebellion: it contains the most poetic 
of all his endings; and Nanty Ewart and Wandering 
Willie’s Tale make weight against the Byronic Red- 
gauntlet. Here the heavy old epistolary form, which 
Scott uses so rarely, has its leisurely charm. The 
Betrothed and The Talisman, which are ‘ Tales of the 
Crusaders,’ have like Ivanhoe the ground-tone of 
romantic ballad. While he was at work on Woodstock, 
his story of the Civil War, his catastrophe came. 

In his third period he wrote at his best and at his 
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worst. Some of the short stories, The Highland Widow 
and The Two Drovers, show the Highland character 
with a new intimacy and power; and so does their 
successor, The Fair Maid of Perth. Anne of Geierstein, 
Count Robert of Paris, and Castle Dangerous, all medi- 
eval, end the list, except for the sketch called The 
Surgeon's Daughter. No veil of indulgence need be 
drawn over the last of the Waverley Novels. Scott 
does not ask us to pity Sir John de Walton or Harry 
of the Wynd when they fight on against odds, dealing 
some dazed mechanical strokes, but after all remember- 
ing ancient skill, or contriving new, in the heat of the 
final battle. Nor need we pity Scott. With the 
natural haughtiness that now served him well, he drove 
onward, and more wonderful than the courage that all 
admire is the handiwork that many overlook. The 
acknowledged failure of Count Robert of Paris may be 
due not more to fatigue and sickness than to its manner, 
under the passing influence of Gibbon, being more 
strictly historical than dramatic. Even here the life 
comes back when the prisoner batters the tiger in his 
cell, and the Crusaders’ ships face the Greek fire before 
all Constantinople. That Scott had not allowed the 
body long to dull the mind, but had only chosen a 
bad method or background in Count Robert, is clear 
from Castle Dangerous, written under the same evil 
conditions, finished at the same time, and followed 
by his farewell to the public. It is thus the last of the 
novels ; and the author’s visit (19th July, 1831) to the 
Douglas country and St. Bride’s church, the scene of 
his not least spirited affray, is told with sensitive 
and tender skill by Lockhart. Castle Dangerous, 
despite its marks of fatigue, is one of the best examples 
of his more level style, without too much historical 
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digression, with only the smallest shadow thrown from 
the wing of his evil angel—rhetorical dialogue—and 
with that happy interchange of natural talk and 
adventurous action which is his secret. The tale does 
indeed suffer from some schism in the interest; for 
the long though delicate tracing of the estrangement 
between the friends De Walton and De Valence gives 
little help to the central episode involving Bertram 
the minstrel and the disguised Lady of Berkely. But 
this and all the other arguments and parleys by the 
way, with their leisurely and chivalrous casuistry, 
converge on the wild duello in the ruins of St. Bride’s. 
The style is for the most part plain and stripped, and, 
if somewhat wanting in the old careless wealth of 
energy, is that of maturity and not of decline. 


III 


Some general traits: use of the supernatural and depiction 
of villainy; motives drawn from law; attitude to 
theological matters; portraiture of Highlanders. 


Scott had, as it were, bound himself not only to 
take over every motive of old story and ballad and 
quicken it afresh, but to represent the whole nature 
and temper of his countrymen. He was thus doubly 
led to introduce the supernatural, which figures both 
in his poems and his novels. He more than once 
considers how it ought to be handled. It was an 
element in the school of fiction that he supplanted ; 
and in his reviews of Maturin and Hoffmann we have 
his mind upon the subject. The rock on which the 
tales of Mrs. Radcliffe had foundered, the droll explain- 
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ing away and rationalising the source of terror, he 
treats with due contempt, and it is unworthy an artist’s 
notice. Nor has he any use for the mere Arabian 
Nights that make the marvellous their main concern 
and have no background of reality at all. Soundly 
he says that the pleasure felt in mere marvel should 
be ‘secondary to that which we extract from ob- 
serving how mortals like ourselves would be affected ’ 
thereby: and in describing Frankenstein he adds 
acutely that 


the author opens a sort of account-current with the 
reader; drawing upon him, in the first place, for 
credit to that degree of the marvellous which he pro- 
poses to employ ; and becoming virtually bound, in 
consequence of this indulgence, that his personages 
shall conduct themselves, in the extraordinary circum- 
stances in which they are placed, according to the rules 
of probability, and the nature of the human heart. 


In his reluctantly admiring notice of Maturin, whose 
fortunes he tried to assist, Scott analyses one of the 
chief effects that are produced upon ‘ mortals like 
ourselves ’ by the sense of unearthly presences. This 
(in Maturin’s phrase) is ‘ the fear arising from objects 
of invisible terror’; and Scott says, with his usual 
tact, that ‘ the sensation is usually as transient as it is 
powerful.’ 


The finest and deepest feelings are those which are 
most easily exhausted. The chord which vibrates 
and sounds at a touch, remains in silent tension under 
continued pressure. 


Yet he could not refrain from touching the chord him- 
self. Romance and Scotland—what would they be 
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without the supernatural? He must have played on 
his chosen instrument with one string muted, had he 
shirked the challenge. His Letters on Demonology 
and Witchcraft show how his memory was packed 
with delightful tales of bogles, omens, and appear- 
ances. Genius apart, he had his full share of those 
feelings of the night without which our nature is in- 
complete and hardly healthy. He felt, like Shake- 
speare, the thrill of the supernatural along the nerves 
of his audience ; but he could not, like him, find the 
words of the spell. ‘ Which of you hath done this’? 
There is more in those six words of Macbeth than in 
the whole business of the Bodach Glas. Scott in the 
same Letters concludes that ‘tales of ghosts and 
demonology are out of date at forty years and upwards,’ 
and only ‘ overcome us like a summer cloud’ in ‘ the 
morning of life.’ The effects are evident. We need 
not speak of that curious Protestant Ariel, the White 
Lady of Avenel, so careful for the use of scriptures 
in the mother tongue ; for, as her creator observed, 
she ‘ was far from being popular.’ He could not work 
himself into the right heat of imagination over her, 
and fell back with relief upon the speech of Christie of 
the Clinthill. Usually, except in Wandering Waillie’s 
Tale, where he succeeds consummately, bis hold on 
the springs of fear is faint, and he loses his genius with 
the passing of daylight. In the same way when Scott 
has to draw a villain, he works very hard, but has too 
little of ‘ the black drop in his heart’ to succeed. He 
has not the power which makes us feel that Iago is 
real and that what Iago does not say is worse than 
his worst words. Scott does best in this vein when 
he has an historical figure like Louis XI to work 
upon. When he can draw on his experience as a lawyer 
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and man of the world, he is entirely at home. But it 
is chiefly in depicting the villainy that runs to roguery ; 
and his zest for various types of rogue, Dirk Hatteraick 
or Dousterswivel, is unfailing. A few other odd strands 
may now be picked out of the bright, loose, motley 
texture of the novels. 

One of the toughest of them is woven into his own 
calling of the law. Shakespeare, somewhat injuriously, 
admitted metaphors from dates and leases and inden- 
tures into his private sonnets and the last words 
of Romeo. But Scott, like Balzac, and like Shake- 
speare also, uses the realities of the law, and that 
doubly to his profit. His writers, advocates, and judges 
have living tones and faces, and can hide nothing 
from him. From Pleydell to Meiklewham, and from 
Saddletree to the judge in The Two Drovers, each of 
them speaks in the accent that is natural not only 
to himself but to his particular rank in his profes- 
sion. Nowhere is the keeping so perfect ; nowhere 
does the words flow with such tireless ease. But the 
hard legal facts of marriage, inheritance, and crime 
are also used for the warp of the stories. The Heart of 
Midlothian and St. Ronan’s Well turn on technical 
points, and some of their best scenes succeed in dialogue, 
plot, and characterisation, owing to the author’s grasp 
of practical affairs. The trial of Effie Deans is a less 
skilful piece of writing than the conference between 
Francis Tyrrel and Captain Jekyl, where these two 
gentlemen have to bargain over a delicate matter of 
property and legitimacy. In such a situation the 
pride and passions of men have to face at every point 
the solid edges of a legal obstacle. Balzac made even 
more than this of the law. It is often his real topic 
as a social philosopher; César Birotteau is the story 
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of a bankruptcy, and the laws that concern money 
bulk large in the society of the Comédie Humaine. 
Avarice is there, expert in the code, and in dead earnest ; 
and instead of the flying lights and humours of the 
Waverley Novels there is a slow, savage irony. Money 
surcharged the imagination of Balzac; Scott stands 
above it, in the cavalier spirit, though it plays its 
full part in his drama. 

Theology and law are blood relations in North 
Britain, and indeed everywhere. The system of Calvin 
is based on an unequal contract ; and the great con- 
tested points of doctrine are woven up throughout 
Scottish history with the vargains, wars, and schisms 
of which they were often the occasion. The spirit of 
David Deans runs through the whole chronicle, and the 
language of theological argument and distinction 
came as readily from Scott’s pen, when he chose, as 
that of profane litigation. Nearest to his own temper, 
no doubt, lay the spirit of simple faith and liberal 
piety ; but he says little of his private mind on the 
matter. His interest in the violent fray of creeds 
seems to be dramatic. He stands outside it. and 
imagines it by a kind of feat. The picture of the 
preachers in Old Mortality, with their differing styles 
of eloquence and unreason, is an example. He also 
sees the comedy of the thing, and represents it tri- 
umphantly in the explosions of Mause Headrigg, that 
‘auld doited deevil’ who defends her dogmas so 
urgently. Such pleasant unexpected fruits could only 
spring from the rich soil of the national novel. 

The same catholicity drew Scott to portray the other 
northern nation, the wonderful strangers at his gates 
—the Highlanders. A faithful sketch of their domestic 
temper and custom can be found in the forgotten story 
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Clan-Albin, by Mrs. Johnstone, which was published 
in 1815, but mostly written, so the authoress assures 
us, before Waverley. The adoption of an unknown 
foundling by the simple community of Clan-Albin 
is the starting-point of a graceful idyll; there is an 
old woman with second sight, and also a piper. Scott, 
however, was the first to disclose the subtle elusive 
talk of the race, their pride in hospitality, and their 
barbarous though not savage sense of honour. At 
first his Highlanders are either comic, or they are 
somewhat turgid and Ossianic ; and even in the later, 
or post-diluvian novels, there is something too much 
of this ingredient in the speech of Elspat MacTavish, 
in The Highland Widow. The plain and manly figure 
of her son Hamish is in contrast. But in The Two 
Drovers no sort of falsetto mars the success. It is a 
real tragedy on a small scale, which begins gaily, 
announces itself by a petty squabble, explodes suddenly, 
and ends with the judicial summing-up and sentence 
on the murderer, Robin Oig. The legal ethics are 
set forth with Scott’s usual relish. Oig has dirked his 
friend two hours after the affront, when there had 
been time for ‘ passion to cool, and reason to inter- 
pose,’ and he is to be hanged. He cannot see he was 
wrong to attack an unarmed man. ‘I give a life for 
the life I took, and what can I do more?’ He is 
throughout consistent : 


While those present expected that the wound .. . 
would send forth fresh streams at the touch of the 
homicide, Robin Oig replaced the covering, with the 
brief exclamation—‘ He was a pretty man!’ 


The study of young Conachar’s cowardice in J'he Fair 
Maid of Perth is laborious and painful in comparison. 
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Such traits could be multiplied without end ; but some- 
thing must now be said of Scott's use of history. 


IV 


The historical novel: Miss Lee; Miss Porter—Contrast 
with the history play—Treatment of eighteenth 
century, and of the Middle Ages; Ivanhkoe—The 
seventeenth and sixteenth centuries; portraits of 
kings and queens. 


During the latter part of the century there had been 
a good deal of so-called historical fiction. In Sophia 
Lee’s work, The Recess, or a Tale of Other Times (1784-5), 
the most violent things are described in the most 
ladylike language, and the two heroines are daughters 
of Mary of Scotland and the Duke of Norfolk. They 
are secretly reared in a ‘recess,’ or private chamber, 
and come out of it to suffer incredible auventures. 
Jane Porter’s Thaddeus of Warsaw is more endurable, 
but is not strictly historical; it is concerned with 
the doings of an interesting Polish exile in London, 
especially in Newgate. The language of sensibility 
is in full blast in this story, but there is some vivacity 
and pace. The Scottish Chiefs (1810), by the same 
writer, had an equal vogue, which only shows the 
nakedness of the land. Its hero is a melodramatic 
William Wallace, and there is a certain fervour and 
bogus picturesqueness which long pleased the public. 
Both stories lived for a while after the Waverley 
Novels had begun, and Thaddeus was translated into 
various tongues. 

Scott owed nothing to these precursors and little 
to any others. Of superb pieces of mimicry like 
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Defoe’s Memoirs of a Cavalier, or of a masterpiece 
like Mme. de La Fayette’s La Princesse de Cléves, he 
seems to have made no use. His ‘ General Preface ’ 
shows how he drifted into his work almost by chance. 
He explains his wish to do for Scotland what Miss 
Edgeworth had done for Ireland: that is, to describe 
the inhabitants and ‘to procure sympathy for their 
vices and indulgence for their foibles.’ He also tells 
how the Highland ingredient was ‘favourable for 
romance’; how the reception of Strutt’s Queenhoo 
Hall, with its archaisms, warned him off for the time ; 
and how he found his old essay in fiction in a drawer, 
and reconsidered it. In all this there is little about 
history. The idea of finding historical plots and 
personages that would yield a human interest only 
cleared itself slowly in his mind. He did not, like 
Shakespeare and Marlowe, begin with such an idea ; 
nor was his inspiration, like theirs, born of a wave of 
patriotic feeling rising allaround him. Patriot he was ; 
but his impulse was first of all that of the observer, 
anxious to save the memory of persons and manners 
that were just fading out of mind. But the history 
play had only a sporadic life after its date of perfection, 
which is marked by Henry the Fifth ; while the form in- 
vented by Scott was grafted into many literatures ; 
nor are any of the younger trees of the forest so tall as 
to hide the patriarch. Still it lives; the leaves are 
green save on a few dead and creaking branches, and 
the sap is in the trunk. 

To Scott, history at first meant the history of the 
century in which he was born. The time of Waverley 
(‘ sixty years since ’) was near enough for him to touch 
on the lingering passions of the Jacobite, and far 
enough away to allow of the colouring, both genuine 
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and theatrical, of romance. He knew the whole story 
of the beaten party, and saw it as in a crystal; and his 
ancestral sympathies, while they chanted in his ears 
the pathos of the disaster, did not blind him to the 
faults of the fallen. He was also on his mettle to deal 
pretty fairly with the Lowland Whig. His power in 
this kind of work, if not greater, is more assured than 
when he describes earlier periods. The departure of 
Charles Edward and Redgauntlet is told in a strain 
of fateful and yet not bloody drama, far above the 
earlier passages of brawl and intrigue in Waverley, 
and is woven better into the private story. With his 
left hand and carelessly, yet with perfect persuasive- 
ness, and with some good-natured contempt, he 
manages the fortunes of the younger Redgauntlet ; 
but with his right, at the same time, he paints a great 
occasion, the finale of a long act in the national history, 
when the Wanderer is rowed away, and a Campbell 
cries Amen to the prayers of a Jacobite. In this 
situation there is the soul of romance, and there is 
also the gravity of the epic—of history seen through 
the imagination. 

When Scott turned to the Middle Ages his treatment 
became at once freer and more uncertain, his phrase 
more romantic and invented. The feelings of Jacobite 
or Cavalier were in his blood, those of the Crusader 
only in his fancy. The humours and quips of the 
English or French five or six centuries ago were not 
like those of his own countrymen in Charles Edward’s 
time : he had to read and study for them. As though 
aware of this drawback, he enlivened Quentin Durward 
with the talk of Le Balafré and the Scottish archers. 
But his affection for medieval subjects had been 
starved or distracted for five years, ever since he had 
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finished U'he Lord of the Isles: and he now came hack 
to them, having meantime practised in his prose on 
an instrument of greater compass than the rhymed 
lay. Apart from Count Robert of Paris, he wrote 
seven historical romances of which the time is laid in 
the Middle Ages, from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
centuries inclusive. Four of these, Jvanhoe, The 
Betrothed, The Talisman, and Castle Dangerous, are 
tales of chivalry, turning on the point of honour and 
the quest for glory. The historic setting is only a 
pageant, and the political circumstances are some- 
times wearily explained. In Quentin Durward, on the 
other hand, the history is carefully worked in after a 
reading of Comines and is a real frame to the story. 
In The Fair Maid of Perth there is a curious amalgam. 
There is a larger allowance of citizen humours, and 
there is alsoa formal tournament ; but the whole is a 
background for the study of Conachar and of his failure 
in conventional courage and honour. The dramatic 
sympathy and mercy which with this is described are 
not medieval. 

In fact, there is much in medieval sentiment that 
never came home to Scott. To the religious and specu- 
lative note, the note of criticism or satire, the more 
ethereal and the more reckless chords of romance, he 
hardly responded. The Romance of the Rose, the Pro- 
logue to the Decameron, and Piers Plowman, leave no 
markuponhim. But what he loved he loved thoroughly : 
not only the lighter charm of romance, and all its 
ceremonies and costume: but the soul of chivalry 
and adventure, drawn from Chaucer and Froissart : 
of ballad gaiety and good humour, drawn from the 
Robin Hood Ballads of the best period : and of Scottish 
patriotism, drawn from Barbour’s Bruce, and embodied 
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in Castle Dangerous. In Ivanhoe Scott, it has often 
been noticed, confounds two or three centuries together 
in his pictures of dress and usage, and even provides 
an Old English death-song, drafted in imitation of 
the ‘ scalds,’ to whose ‘ wild strains’ the Saxon Ulrica 
“may not unnaturally be supposed to return’ in her 
extremity. The book is not proof against the anti- 
quary, but it lives none the less, and we are glad of 
many of the liberties that are taken. The real model 
in the conduct of such a story is not Chaucer, but, as 
the author himself hints, Ariosto, who intertwists 
several narratives into one. Scott does this with 
effect, if at some cost of harking back and explanations, 
and then knots his threads together with a light- 
hearted jerk. The winding of the horn interrupts 
several infamies at once, and Athelstane is raised from 
the dead to please the printer, Ballantyne, who was 
‘inconsolable on the Saxon being conveyed to the 
tomb.’ Some things in Ivanhoe have been unjustly 
censured. The sudden death of Boisguilbert, the stage 
villain, ‘ a victim to the violence of his own contending 
passions,’ was suggested by something Scott had seen 
in the Courts at Edinburgh. The wit of Wamba has 
been called forced and imitative, and he is no doubt of 
Elizabethan parentage. But there is as much style, 
in the strict sense, in his speeches as anywhere in the 
book. There is nothing subtle or fine in Ivanhoe, 
none of the reserve of the Scottish stories. It was 
written in haste and illness, and its art is of a different 
sort. One trick of narrative it has, which Scott 
practises elsewhere, and which suggests the coolness 
of the sportsman when he knocks the quarry on the 
head though he has been excited in the chase. It isa 
kind of artful anti-climax. The overture is imposing, 
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the suspense is heightened. Ivanhoe rides into the 
lists, or Prince John taunts Locksley before the crowd. 
But the actual event is told in a level, expeditious way, 
as though the author were thinking of the next chapter. 
‘The archer vindicated their opinion of his skill: his 
arrow split the willow rod against which it was aimed.’ 
‘ As it chanced, however, saddle, horse, and man rolled 
on the ground under a cloud of dust.’ ‘A band of 
yeomen soon disposed of the ruffians, all of whom 
lay on the spot dead or mortally wounded.’ Victor 
Hugo never has the sense to slacken the cords in this 
fashion. Scott keeps his head, and does not take his 
show too seriously ; and this must go to his credit 
against the lurid ambitious passages in the dialogue. 

The stories of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
come midway in reality and persuasive power between 
the medieval and the modern ones. The best of 
them, Kenilworth, The Abbot, The Fortunes of Nigel, 
and Woodstock owe much to the portraiture of the kings 
and queens who hold the stage. Scott had an 
instinctive knowledge of courtly sentiment and finesse, 
if he sometimes dressed it in too fine a style. The 
broad lines of selfish policy or dissembled ambitious 
passion or highbred oddity, he understood as well as 
if he had mixed with diplomatists. His monarchs have 
no touch of the intellectual passion that is found in 
Shakespeare’s; but in his portraits he shows some 
of Shakespeare’s peculiar gift. He can develop the 
character on lines that are warranted by evidence or 
tradition, although not one word uttered may be 
historical, The dealings of Richard with John or 
Saladin, or of Louis XI with the Duke of Burgundy, 
or, in another way, of Mary Queen of Scots with Lady 
Lochleven, are wonderful in their rightness. Yet the 
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three portraits are in quite different styles. Ccoour- 
de-Lion is little more than an excellent ballad-king. 
Louis XI is a figure of high melodrama ; there is a lively 
mechanical inlaying of consistent traits, rather than 
that self-unfolding of character through successive 
vital touches, which at once excites surprise without 
shocking expectancy. James I, in The Fortunes of 
Nigel, is a picture of this latter and finer kind, alive 
and broadly humorous. It escapes from caricature, 
and the laugh is not always against the king, whose 
kindness and conscious shrewdness save the fortunes 
of Nigel. The same genial power is shown in such 
figures as Argyle (in The Heart of Midlothian), in the 
Black Douglas (Castle Dangerous), and the old Earl of 
Crawford (Quentin Durward). This gallery of sover- 
eigns and nobles, like Shakespeare’s, has often fixed 
the popular conception of the originals. 


V 


Scott’s attitude to his public, its drawbacks and value 
—Character of his endings ; interest of ‘extrication’ ; 
poetic justice, romance, and the ‘scheme’ of averages 
—Exceptional endings; Bride of Lammermoor; St. 
Ronan’s Well; Kenilworth—Early heroes, defended. 


Critics have looked askance at Scott’s curious 
relationship with his readers. No doubt he ran after 
them ; and the care he took to please them, to give 
them new fare before they were tired, and to behave 
generally like an honest catering playwright, is in 
contrast with the scornful scruple of Wordsworth or 
Flaubert, who wrote to satisfy themselves. He did 
not work in this haughty way; he watched the public 
very narrowly ; and this accounts for many things in 
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the Waverley Novels, including their existence. The 
public, perhaps unreasonably, would not stand the 
White Lady of Avenel sweeping a heavy, angry man 
off his horse ; and it was too strong that she should 
dig, or produce the illusion of digging, a new-made 
grave. After this it was well to be chary for a time 
of introducing bogles. It was tiresome to open 
with an historicalessay, as in Waverley; if it must 
come, let it come later in the book, as it does in Old 
Mortality, where it gives less trouble. In his retro- 
spective prefaces Scott explains how respectfully he had 
watched, how carefully he had stalked, the general 
taste from his hiding ; with what a keen sense of the 
powers of the public to defend itself and slip away from 
him. He never made the same mistake twice. He 
seldom defends his work against the popular opinion ; 
and this, though it may be part of his modesty, is no 
doubt a weakness. He seems to have judged by his 
reception rather than by his conscience whether he 
had written well. Such a mood is far from the solitary 
pride which conceives enduring form in silence and 
chisels it out patiently. 

But Scott probably gained more than he lost by his 
tie with the invisible man, the average reader. For 
one thing, it was not the critics for whom he cared ; 
he said that their judgments were too inconsistent to 
help him. He treated the reader as Moliére treated 
his housekeeper, as a touchstone. To this habit we 
owe some of his finest work, and his incessant fresh 
discoveries of his own talent. When the day came for 
him to redeem his debts and honour by his pen, an 
heroic turn is given to this attitude, and criticism is 
silent before his effort to work his vein for what it was 
worth in gold ; all the more, that it was now he wrote 
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narratives like those of Chrystal Croftangry and 
Wandering Willie's Tale. These are as perfect as 
though they had been shaped by Turgenev’s unalloyed 
desire for perfection. The prefaces to the collected 
edition tell the story of the novels, from the point of 
view of their reception, with all possible dignity. It 
has to be said that Scott’s courage in depicting situation 
being thus affected by his sense of what the man in the 
pit or the stalls will endure, is curiously limited. He 
does not mind painful and bloody circumstance if it 
comes in the course of battle, or of ambush, or of legal 
justice. The mutual slaughter of Cristal Nixon and 
Nanty Ewart is told with the brevity and relish of a 
saga. But he can be unfair to the dramatic suspense, 
which is apt to be first wound up high and then let 
down conventionally. The heroine seldom perishes ; 
the leading gentleman escapes danger with a charmed 
life, for no merit of his own. The interest depends 
on finding some ingenious way out for him. And 
this interest of extrication is rather a cheap one, except 
in pure comedy. The play of character in an inextric- 
able position is the supreme subject of tragic art. Scott 
does not like his favourites to suffer total wreck. Even 
Effie Deans marries Staunton, her seducer. What a 
story, if only, through some one’s original spite or 
folly, she had been hanged, like Cordelia, before the 
reprieve arrived! Balzac would not have scrupled 
at such a conclusion. In The Heart of Midlothian, of 
course, it would have been out of keeping with the 
spirit of tragi-comedy. 

This preference for a cheerful ending is not wholly 
a concession to the gods of the theatre. A critic 
who is now coming into his own, Walter Bagehot, 
defends the ‘ poetic justice ’ of these novels, as answer- 
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ing to the realities of life and as representing the awards 
of providence, which ‘ works on a scheme of averages.’ 
Those who deserve to win or lose commonly, and in 
the long run, do so. Tragedy deals with the exceptions, 
romance with the average case. The view perhaps 
describes Scott’s' own instinct. It comes to saying 
that the romancer had better write romance—which 
deals only a moderate punishment to offenders—or 
else choose some historical subject that does not end 
in disaster. Scott often makes the wicked perish and 
disappear ; yet the lights are not turned on them to 
the full, but on the less interesting figures who prosper 
at last; and in this way a comfortable sense is left 
on the mind of the way in which ‘ providence works.’ 
In one of his reviews he defends this kind of treatment, 
and says that the picture of vice triumphant is ‘as 
much out of place as a wen in an academic model’ ; 
a curious remark, that gives the clue to his naive 
treatment of circumstance. There is much struggle 
and suspense, but its happy resolution is expected all 
the time, and so a kind of double consciousness is 
produced. Scott is marked by his preference for this 
sort of art. It is by no means the lowest, and it can 
rise far above the pure and lawful pleasure of entertain- 
ment. For a higher type of tragedy we can turn to 
his own life. And yet this is miscalled a tragedy, for 
its splendour is epical and heroic. The motive is 
honour, the conflict is that of a strong man with the 
weakness of the body, and the end is 


To dyen whan that he is best of name. 
The exceptions to Scott’s favourite form of ending 


are of interest. They are seen in The Bride of Lammer- 
moor, St. Ronan’s Well, and Kenilworth. In the first 
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of these the stuff is that of a ballad. There is actually 
no such ballad; but there might have been one of 
the first rate, if the popular imagination had seized on 
the story of the Dalrymple family, upon which Scott 
founded that of Lucy Ashton. It would have been 
Scottish and tragical, and touched with presentiment 
and terror. The plot, though too complex for the 
hearers of Lord Thomas and Fair Annie or Earl Brand, 
has many conventions of the kind that they liked ; 
the pledging and parting of the lovers, the mother’s 
policy and cruelty, the preferred rival, the betrothal 
where the lover appears too late, the slaying of the 
bridegroom by the bride and her madness, the drowning 
of the lover in the quicksand as he rides to his duel with 
her brother. A ballad-monger would not have let 
the wicked mother escape, and she would have been not 
a mother, but a ‘stepdame.’ But the spirit of the 
Minstrelsy is there, and it would be easy to say that 
The Bride of Lammermoor is Scott’s greatest poem. 
It is in his diction, in the talk of Ravenswood and 
Lucy Ashton, that he swerves into romantic common- 
place. But even there the colouring that he draws 
from the ballad-world is distinguishable. And there 
is also an acrid strength which is not common in Scott. 
The interludes, though full of vigour—the talk of the 
roving companions Bucklaw and Craigengelt, and the 
antics of Balderstone and the gossips—do not make 
us laugh any more than the chorus of the village hags 
or of the sexton: 


Folk may let their kindred shift for themsells when 
they are alive, and can bear the burden of their ain 
misdoings ; but it’s an unnatural thing to let them be 
buried like dogs, when a’ the discredit gangs to the 
kindred—what kens the dead corpse about it ? 
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The book has been compared to Romeo and Juliet ; 
and there is certainly the same sense of fatality, and 
the same youthful and lyrical conception of tragedy. 
Young love, without any fault of its own, is slain by 
family hatred, by circumstance, and by accidents. 
The sense of fatality is unchecked, for the construction 
is accurate and strict; there is no loose, picaresque 
plan and no impatient ayitnde -up here. And the double 
tragic ending is wholly natural. It is not the novelist 
but the poet who here indemnifies himself and us 
for his daily tribute to poetic justice and to the 

gepaciap tie average.’ 

In St. Ronan’s Weil, a agate of manners darkening 
into a tragedy of intrigue, Scott struck into more than 
one new vein of his genius; and the catastrophe is 
constructed with a bolder irony than he shows else- 
where. The oscillations of hope and fear have a wider 
swing. The story seems at one point to be heading 
straight for the solution of tragi-comedy. The fate 
which seems to menace Clara Mowbray is lightened 
by the appearance of the old earthly providence 
Touchwood the nabob, who throws off his mask to 
play the part of a beneficent cousin. But then he is not 
in time; the countermine that he has been laying 
all through the book explodes too late to save Clara. 
She dies, though her fame is righted ; and the irony is, 
we feel, at the expense not of a mere old nabob, but 
of life itself, with its everyday caprices that sweep 
away the innocent. The villain also dies; but then 
half-justice is more ironical than none. Tyrrel, the 
hero, lives on, but his story is over, though he is said 
to become an earl. The chattering women and bullies 
vanish : 
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lions and lionesses, with their several jackalls, blue 
surtouts, and bluer stockings, fiddlers and dancers, 
painters and amateurs, authors and critics, dispersed 
like pigeons by the demolition of a dovecot, have sought 
other scenes of amusement and rehearsal, and have 
deserted St. Ronan’s Well. 


Scott does not often bundle his puppets into the 
box with this kind of smack, or fly in the face of the 
romantic rule that the lovers must either both die or 
both live. But his tone is not that of the bitter philos- 
opher, nor yet that of the entertainer who has turned 
impatient with the job of pulling the wires. There is 
no loss of temper; but he no longer dwells in that 
curious arranged world, with its ‘ scheme of averages,’ 
which serves him at other times. He is visited by a 
breath from another world altogether, which moves, 
in Newman’s words, ‘as though from unreasoning 
elements, not towards final causes,’ and which cuts 
deeper with its message than that common ‘ providen- 
tial’ cone. We must not pretend that Scott reasoned all 
this out ; his turn was not for speculation ; but such an 
artist always suggests more than hecan formulate. The 
Introduction (1832) proves that Scott was more con- 
cerned with his characters than with his tragic struc- 
ture. He shows a needless ‘ sense of temerity ’ in his 
choice of scene, which he defends as a natural setting 
for his fools, his eccentrics, and his traveller, who is 
‘partly taken from nature.’ His experiment in St. 
Ronan’s Well shows that he never reached the 
limitations of his genius. 

Another tragedy is that of Kenilworth, with its four 
villains and its butchered lamb Amy Robsart. Here 
there is neither ballad sentiment nor dramatic irony. 
There is little drama at all, but only a pathos overspiced 
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with melodrama and causing discomfort rather than 
pity. Scott’s heart was not in this business, but in 
the pageant and the court politics. Leicester, who is 
unlike the real Leicester, is made into a weakling in 
order to give prominence to the chief villain, Varney, 
a creature made in imitation of the old ‘ Italianate ’ 
tragedies. Sussex and Raleigh and Elizabeth herself 
are alive; nor can the high romantic phrase conceal 
that instinct, already noted, for the moods, obeisances, 
and veering favours of a court, which is Scott’s heir- 
loom from some earlier existence. The interview 
between the two earls in the presence at Greenwich is 
managed with a wonderful oscillation of the suspense ; 
and the pride that was so deep in Scott gave him 
an intuition of the same quality in Elizabeth. But 
Kenilworth is more like a history play containing a 
bloody incident than a real tragedy. In the crowd of 
minor homely persons and humours we miss the Scots 
language. Instead, there is much Elizabethan comic 
bluster and hard animal spirits, which are visibly 
mimicked from the prose of the old citizen drama, 
Jonson’s or Middleton’s; and the loyal eccentrics, 
Wayland Smith and the jumping boy, are thought out 
and put in for the sake of the plot rather than truly 
invented. 

These are exceptions ; and there is another reason, 
his well-known carelessness in plotting (remarked on 
by Lady Louisa Stuart and other good friends), why 
Scott never fully explored his own talent for tragedy. 
A comedy can scramble through with little plot, but a 
tragedy must have a good one if it is to convince us. 
Plot is to be distinguished from story. The story is 
the narrative as it moves on, and holds us, from point 
to point. The plot is the narrative, in its entire web, 
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as we look back upon it. In Tom Jones plot and story 
move together and are one. This holds of hardly any 
of the Waverley Novels, unless it be St. Ronan’s Well. 
The plot is often loosely attached to the real interest. 
In the Heart of Midlothian the affairs of George Staun- 
ton and of Madge Wildfire only distract us. There is 
the same sort of rift in Guy Mannering. To say that 
Scott is a great story-teller and not a great plotter is 
therefore to say what every one knows, that his real 
power is in portraiture, dialogue, and situation. The 
same may be said of many plays of Shakespeare. 

In his anonymous review” of the earlier novels Scott 
admits that his ‘ heroes,’ the Waverleys and Fairfords, 
are passive creatures and fail to dominate the crisis ; 
the action is decided without their will. But here, 
swayed by a conventional conception of the hero, he 
is unjust to himself. Waverley and Fairford are not 
unreal; they are the more real for not being, like the 
heroes of ladies’ romances, masters of events. They 
are not, like Ivanhoe or Morton, featureless protagon- 
ists. They are drawn carefully and with good-natured 
tolerance. They are natural young men of no dis- 
tinction, and they happen to be the centre of dangerous 
adventures. 


VI 


Vast population of the novels; comparison with Balzac, 
and with later English novelists—Facility and 
‘popularity’; J. L. Adolphus quoted—False charge 
of ‘superficiality.’ 


Scott is not one of the writers who have nice 


theories of art but ‘only talk of population.’ The 


people whom he invented are more numerous and 
E 
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various, and their voices ring truer, than those of any 
novelist but Balzac. We go from the Waverley Novels 
to the Comédie Humaine as from one swarming city 
or countryside to another. The traveller will find no 
third with such a hive of inhabitants. Balzac is the 
master-painter of man as a social animal. In weight 
of brain, in his vision of herded mankind and of their 
motives and fatal relationships, in fulness of evocative 
power, and in depth of philosophic comment, he is 
supreme over all but a few; and those few are poets. 
From this high seat Balzac is not dethroned by the 
excesses of his power or the vagaries of his style, which 
do- not concern this comparison. In different ways, 
each of these masters can write badly. But there 
are other likenesses, some of which are due to direct 
influence. Maitre Cornélius would hardly have existed 
without Quentin Durward, and the Border stories of 
Scott, with all their differences, offered a certain pattern 
for Les Chouans. There is throughout the same de- 
scriptive and historical instinct, the same painful fulness 
in the antiquarian setting and local disquisition, and 
something of the same passion for basing a story upon 
matters of law and business. Of the two, Balzac 
rises higher and searches deeper; his mind is of an- 
other order altogether. But in one way Scott regains 
pre-eminence ; he has the huge advantage of making 
the reader happier. He walks by nature and habit 
with a lighter step, through no such strange and lower- 
ing atmosphere, with a pure relish for the charm of 
the wayside, with a ringing humour and a Chaucerian 
vivacity. At his best, indeed, he is like Chaucer ; 
while Balzac at his best—that is, in the Contes Drola- 
tiques—resembles, as he wishes to resemble, one of 
the great sixteenth-century Frenchmen, Montaigne or 
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Rabelais. Scott to the last has more youth, nay more 
boyishness in him ; he is excited about the points of 
the next dog, or horse, or man, whom he may meet 
round the turn of the road. He has a clean artistic 
pleasure in such things and in the expression he finds 
for them, and he can almost make animals talk. Balzac 
misses all that, and has more irony than humour. 

Scott also keeps his pre-eminence when he is con- 
trasted with the great English novelists of the last 
forty years. Their tales are charged with mental 
trouble and questioning, or with a high dark irony ; 
Scott’s are not. They comment on the rough, self- 
satisfied, working morality of the world; and such a 
morality, purged and made gentler it is true, but still 
taking current codes and institutions for granted, is 
Scott’s own. This chorus to the modern novel is some- 
times hopeful and astringent ; it is so with Meredith ; 
or it is not hopeful, and lacks any source of comfort 
except the conviction of truth ; such a spirit is felt in 
The Dynasts and Tess of the D'Urbervilles, or in The 
Golden Bowl. Scott lived and died long before these 
ideas were in the air, and was cheerfully deaf to the 
movements of his time from which they spring. The 
difference extends to form. The later styles call 
attention to themselves ; they are picked and winnowed 
and curious ; Scott’s is not. 

Hence there arise two familiar ways of criticising 
him. There is the criticism that has learnt little and 
sloughed nothing and still moves admiringly in some- 
thing like Scott’s own world of social and intellectual 
values. It has many voices, from Ruskin downwards. 
Ruskin often praised Scott well, but was too narrow 
and capricious to make the necessary comparisons. 
But he understands Scott better than do those who are 
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preoccupied with later schools of art, or who are 
ridden by the false associations of painful, choice, 
and fastidious language that have gathered for half. 
a century round the word art; or, again, who must 
have philosophy as a sauce to fiction. Such judges 
will be cold to Scott. But we must take care lest we 
deny him something which fifty years hence will be 
his own again ; and where shall we be then? Walter 
Pater, who did too much to fix those esoteric associa- 
tions of the words art and style, left the warning never- 
theless ; ‘ Scott’s facility, Flaubert’s deeply-pondered 
evocations of the ‘ phrase,’ are equally good art.’ 
He was speaking of style; but his words are just as 
true when applied to the representation of human life. 
To read Scott is to recover the credit of the term 
facility. Sometimes, as we have seen, his handiwork 
is nice and can be scanned narrowly like a miniature. 
In the picture of the Marquis de Hautlieu not a trait 
is wrong ; and yet he may have written it very quickly. 
At other times we have to stand back, and not peer 
too close at his big historical fresco. Sometimes, 
no doubt, we do not care to look again, or at all. But 
everywhere, even in the stories written under cruel 
stress, there is the same quality. We can also borrow 
for it, from the best of Scott’s early critics, the word 
popularity. This word is happily used by John 
Leycester Adolphus in describing his narrative style. 
Adolphus was a young man who, in 1821, when the 
authorship of the novels was still a secret, published 
Letters to Richard Heber, Esq. ‘ My proposal,’ he says, 
‘is to identify the author of Waverley with the author 
of Marmion.’ And he does this, in the most acute, 
convincing style, purely on internal evidence. This 
is one of Adolphus’s excellent remarks by the way : 
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The same easy openness which was remarked in his 
prose style is also a prevailing quality of his poetical 
composition, where, however, it appears not so much 
in verbal arrangement as in the mode of developing 
and combining thoughts. Few authors are less subject 
to the fault of over-describing, or better know the point 
at which a reader’s imagination should be left to its 
own activity ; but the images which he does supply 
are placed directly in our view, under a full noonday 
light. . . . His epithets and phrases, replete as they - 
often are with poetic force and meaning, have always 
a direct bearing on the principal subject. He pursues 
his theme, in short, from point to point, with the 
steadiness and plainness of one who descants on a 
common matter of fact. ... A poet accustomed to 
express himself in this simple, expanded, and con- 
secutive style can readily transfer the riches of his 
genius to prose composition, while the attempt would 
be almost hopeless to one who delighted in abrupt 
transition and fanciful combination, and whose thoughts 
habitually condensed themselves into the most com- 
pendious phraseology. 


Such a faithful and safe account of the style may be 
applied to the matter of the novels. Facility and 
popularity, thus explained, are their most glorious 
attributes. What with Wuthering Heights, and Middle- 
march, and The Portrait of a Lady, we have all come to 
demand that we should be stung by fiction, just as we 
often are by life. Nor would we for anything miss that 
experience, nor could we if we would. But much that 
is most precious in real, as in represented, life, has 
after all no sting. And in the portrayal of this part 
of life Scott is sovereign. His villains and tragedies, 
though skilfully staged, are in the last resort and with 
few exceptions entertaining and nothing more. We 
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sit and watch and are pleased, but our applause is 
loud—it is not that applause of silence with which we 
listen to Emily Bronté’s Heathcliff. Scott never 
hurts ; there is his limitation, and also his greatness. 
He draws the surface; we are tempted to think he 
is not deep, because he does this, and because he 
does not hurt and sting. But he does not draw the 
surface superficially, save in his merely conventional 
pages. He draws it as a master. Nothing is so hard 
as to draw the surface in this way—which is not 
Smollett’s way—except to go deeper still, in Shake- 
speare’s way. The real clatter of the world, and the 
buzz of its open commerce; the talk of the Grass- 
market, and the May games of Kinross fair; the 
conversation of Ochiltree and Moniplies and Fair- 
service ; the colour and humours of the shooting at 
the popinjay, and the sly undercurrents of the scene ; 
of these things the older classical censors might have 
said, as they said of Shakespeare, that they are the 
fruits of ‘nature’ rather than of ‘art.’ But we have 
got over that false contrast, which only expresses 
the difference between one kind of art and another 
which is equal in honour. It is by the mass and the 
excellence of such art that Scott keeps his supremacy. 

The world of the Waverley Novels is so far like the 
real world that it evades formule and summary 
treatment. It is easy to see what regions of thought 
or passion Scott never thought of entering. It is not 
so easy to see the limits of the territories that he made 
his own, or to fix in words the impression of breadth 
and of power in reserve that he leaves. Behind it 
all is his rich and noble nature, with all its prejudiced 
and naively mercantile elements, with all its insuperable 
courage and indignant sense of honour. Of that nature, 
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and of its modes of expression, and of the various over- 
laying disguising voices that he found for it, we may 
have some further inkling by attending to his style, 
which has never been fully enough considered. 


VII 


The styles of Scott—Adolphus quoted again—Varieties 
of manner—Talk of his monarchs—Real and unreal 
style exemplified—Resource in technical ingredients 
(costume, etc.)—Unequal success in passionate 
dialogue ; causes—Lyric oratory in prose; studious 
technique and harmonies—Literary diction in Scots ; 
Madge Wildfire—The style in the passages of higher 
feeling; its felicity—Language of the Journal. 





Scott, in the person of Edward Waverley, confesses 
that ‘it was in vain to attempt fixing his attention 
on... the beauty of felicitous expression.’ He says 
this of his youthful habit in reading, but it may be 
equally true of the spirit in which he wrote his prose.” 
We do not think of him as ‘ fixing his attention’ on 
his own words, on their beauty or felicity, with that 
temperate enjoyment of the careful craftsman which we 
trace in Gibbon. ‘ You profess,’ said Lady Louisa 
Stuart, ‘never knowing what you are going to write.’ 
‘TI have often been amused,’ he states in the Journal, 
‘with the critics distinguishing some passages as 
particularly laboured, when the pen passed over the 
whole as fast as it could move, and the eye never 
again saw them, except in proof.’ But the effects of 
haste and of labour are often the same, and some of 
Scott’s swiftest prose is tedious. There is little sign 
of his having thought or theorised on the art of words, 
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though his prefaces and reviews prove he had pondered 
much over the right kinds of incident, the artistic 
possibilities of national character, and the uses of 
the supernatural. Nevertheless he practised many 
shades and varieties of style, which must be noticed 
if we are to appreciate his range. 

Adolphus may be quoted again. He is comparing 
the manner of the ‘great unknown’ with that of 
Scott’s acknowledged works. ‘The style,’ he says, 
‘ seldom presses on our consideration,’ and he proceeds : 


It is not to be recognised by the frequent or ambitious 
use of antithesis, inversion, reiteration, or climax ; 
by sententious brevity, or sounding circumlocution : 
by studied points or efforts to surprise . . . the prose 
of these writers is on the contrary remarkable (if it 
can in any respect be deemed so) for plainness, and 
for the rare occurrence of ornament produced by an 
artful collocation of words. Nothing seems attempted 
or desired except to compose at as little expense of 
labour as possible consistently with the ease of the 
reader. Their style is therefore fluent, often diffuse, 
but generally perspicuous : if it is sometimes weakened 
by a superabundance, it is seldom darkened by a 
penury, of words. 


The modern censures of Scott’s writing come to little 
more than this ; and it is hard to better the following 
eulogy : 


There is a winning air of candour in their address 
which deserves to be named among their chief excel- 
lences . . . they impart knowledge in the frank, un- 
assuming, and courteous manner of a friend com- 
municating with a friend. The use of irony or sarcasm 
appears repugnant to their natural openness and good 
' humour. ,. but there is a kind of serious banter, 
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a style hovering between affected gravity and satirical 
slyness, in which both writers take an unusual delight. 


All this is admirably true of Scott’s prefaces, of his 
lives of the poets, of his easygoing narrative and notes 
of his Journal, indeed of his normal way of writing. 
But his natural style is often overlaid with some kind 
of superadded film, or surface change, which is created 
by his relation to his reader at the moment. The 
introductions by the ‘Author of Waverley’ read 
differently from those which he afterwards signed with 
his name. The historical disquisitions in the novels 
are not light, in spite of his wish to make the chronicle 
lively. He tried to get the weight and solidity of 
history without being abstract or formal; it was to 
be epical or dramatic in cast. And he succeeds when 
he gets to historical character and anecdote, or to big 
scenic occurrences. In The Heart of Midlothian the 
style is close-girt and disciplined, like the march of the 
rioters against Porteous; as soon as ever the tale 
becomes concrete, it ceases to lumber, and the writing 
becomes easy, classical, and strong. 

How were his kings and persons of quality to con- 
verse ? He had to find a style for them, as Words- 
worth had to find one for his shepherds. But the 
task was harder in prose, for there was no tradition 
to help him. Scott could easily have made King 
Richard, as he had made the Bruce, talk well in 
rhyme. But in prose, while he was helped by his 
study of Froissart and the best chroniclers, he had to 
compound a language. He did this triumphantly ; 
and the talk of the Chevalier, of Mary of Scotland, 
of Queen Caroline, shows every gradation of his power ; 
while that of Norna the sibyl and Ulrica the Saxon, 
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and even that of Cceur-de-Lion and of Louis the 
Eleventh, show the dangers of his more romantic, 
fabricated manner. Indeed, his strength and weak- 
ness come out in such passages as the interview of 
Hobbie Elliot with the Black Dwarf, where the idiom 
of the homely speaker is quite right, and that of the 
other is intolerable: a perfect instance of sham 
dramatic contrast. 


‘Muckle obliged for your good will; and I wad 
blithely gie you a bond for some o’ the siller, or a wadset 
ower the lands o’ Wideopen. But I dinna ken, Elshie ; 
to be free wi’ you, I dinna like to use siller unless I 
kend it was decently come by; and maybe it might 
turn into sclate-stanes,and cheat some poor man.’ 

‘Ignorant idiot!’ retorted the Dwarf; ‘the trash 
is as genuine poison as ever was dug out of the bowels 
of the earth. Take it—use it, and may it thrive with 
you as it hath done with me!’ 


The loftier diction of Scott’s prose must not be 
judged by excesses of this kind, even if it be a little 
faded now in its braver colours and set eloquence, 
and if there be not much in it to match the rarest of his 
lyrical or martial verse. What helps it through is 
the suffusion of humour, irony, or banter, which keeps 
it from going too far and which is felt even in the 
utterance of his kings and queens. He has also a 
great resource in one element, which bulks large both 
in his description and dialogue. This is the talk of 
the sovereigns and nobles about tilting, hunting, shoot- 
ing, war, or hawking. It is not too technical, and 
holds us because it held Scott so strongly himself. It 
comes as well from his common people as from his 
persons of quality, and serves to link all classes to- 
gether, and makes for naturalness and gaiety. If 
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Prince John and Locksley were to talk on archery at 
all, it is hard to see how they could have done it better. 
Scott's immense mass of floating knowledge about 
pastime, heraldry, dogs, horses, even tactics—all of 
it ready to his hand in its careless but not disorderly 
wealth, is another of the things that remind us of 
Shakespeare. His followers got up such knowledge ; 
but he could watch them securely, in his own lifetime, 
toiling after him. None even of the best of them, in 
a later day, like Dumas the elder, had this advantage 
in the same measure, to enliven their style. 

One thing that hampers his language may be roughly 
described by saying that Scott was too much of a 
gentleman, or too purely one, to write tragical or 
passionate dialogue between educated persons, in 
English, with perfect ease. He often seems too shy 
or stoical to write freely ; and when he does break loose 
he drops into a false manner. This is not the case 
in his lyric or in his Scots prose. His English prose 
may have been injured by the bad tradition which 
came down from Richardson and was still rife in 
fiction. Whatever the cause, it is easy to find examples 
of this defect. 


‘Sir William Ashton,’ said Ravenswood, ‘I pray 
you, and all who hear me, that you will not mistake 
my purpose. If this young lady, of her own free will, 
desires the restoration of this contract, as her letter 
would seem to imply—there is not a withered leat 
which this autumn wind strews on the heath, that is 
more valucless in my eyes. But I must and will hear 
the truth from her own mouth—without this satis- 
faction I will not leave this spot. . . . Now, choose,’ 
he said, drawing his sword with the right hand, and, 
with the left, by the same motion, taking a pistol 
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from his belt and cocking it, but turning the point of 
one weapon and the muzzle of the other to the ground 
—‘ choose if you will have this hall floated with blood, 
or if you will grant me the decisive interview with my 
affianced bride, which the laws of God and the country 
alike entitle me to demand.’ 

All recoiled at the sound of his voice, and the deter- 
mined action by which it was accompanied ; for the 
ecstasy of real desperation seldom fails to overpower 
the less energetic passions by which it may be opposed. 
The clergyman was the first to speak. ‘In the name 
of God,’ he said, ‘receive an overture of peace from 
the meanest of his servants.’ ... 


The careful description of the weapons is here in 
odd contrast with the melodramatic tint of the talk, 
which is composed in a poor tradition. There is a 
great deal of it in the novels ; and in the highly-wrought 
scenes of a tale like Ivanhoe, where the time is put far 
back, and the archaisms of supposed chivalrous 
language are superadded, the frigid effect is only in- 
creased. It is a manner which in James, Ainsworth, 
and the mob of successors became worse; and it 
found burial in the parodies of Thackeray. It would 
be ungrateful to cite the scenes between Waverley and 
Flora Maclvor : 


“Incomparable Flora!’ said Edward, taking her 
hand, ‘how much do I need such a monitor! ” 

‘ A better one by far,’ said Flora, gently withdrawing 
her hand, ‘Mr. Waverley will always find in his own 
bosom, when he will give its small still voice leisure 
to be heard.’ 


Yet even in such passages the matter is never mean : 
it is only the words that are wrong; but then the 
words are everything. It is some such impulse of high 
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or reserved feeling that forces Sectt back upon unreal 
phrase, and forbids him to find the speech that Emily 
or Charlotte Bronté were to command. It would be 
cold-blooded to quote Scott’s love-letters on a point 
of style ; but in those written to Charlotte Charpentier, 
afterwards his wife, though there is no rhetoric, there 
is a bookish phrase, an official diction, which is easily 
seen to be the fruit of delicacy and knightly feeling. 
We have, to be sure, nothing that he may have written 
to the other lady whom he had loved. 

But Scott’s prose is full of surprises, and it is never 
safe to predict that he will write ill even in a vein 
of which the dangers are manifest. This is seen 
in his passages of lyric oratory, which ring alternately 
false and true. When he fails, it is not hard to see 
why; he is lured away by the strained diction of 
melodrama or by the supposed need of giving antique 
colour. And when he succeeds he is a great artist. 
The outburst of Claverhouse in Old Mortality is an 
instance ; it is like the best passages of Scott’s verse 
and the diction is right by instinct, though it is more 
that of a speech than of a conversation : 


But in truth, Mr. Morton, why should we care so 
much for death, light upon us or around us whenever 
it may ? Men die daily—not a bell tolls the hour but 
it is the death-note of some one or other; and why 
hesitate to shorten the span of others, or take over- 
anxious care to prolong our own? It is all a lottery 
—when the hour of midnight came, you were to die— 
it has struck, you are alive and safe, and the lot has 
fallen on those fellows who were to murder you. It 
is not the expiring pang that is worth thinking of in 
an event that must happen one day, and may befall 
us on any given moment— it is the memory which the 
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soldier leaves behind him, like the long train of light 
that follows the sunken sun—that is all which is worth 
caring for, which distinguishes the death of the brave 
or the ignoble. 


This is not merely lofty commonplace ; it springs 
straight from the situation and the character of the 
speaker, and it is the comment of Walter Scott the 
poet on the crisis from which he has just freed his hero. 
It is none the worse, given the atmosphere of romance, 
for the inversion, which is certainly more native to 
verse, in light upon us or around us whenever it may ; 
nor yet for the inlaid blank line, the memory which the 
soldier leaves behind him, for this is at once followed by 
a true cadence of poetic prose, which defies any metrical 
suggestion: like the long train of light that follows the 
sunken sun. The only phrases that can be called 
stereotypes, or clichés, are shorten the span and the 
expiring pang ; but the note of talk is at once retrieved 
by those fellows and It is all alottery. The diction, for 
the rest, is plain, brief, full of short, full knelling sounds, 
die daily, bell tolls, hour, care, light, befall, brave. How 
far all this may be due to instinct and how far to study 
matters little ; yet we cannot doubt that Scott is here, 
unlike Edward Waverley, ‘ fixing his attention on the 
beauty of felicitous expression.’ 

The endless rightness and variety of his Lowland or 
Border diction, both in comic and in serious scenes, 
must be left to a Northerner to praise fitly. The dialect 
of town and shire, of different social layers, of different 
individuals, is used with a wealth, with a natural care- 
less inexhaustible flow, that was a new thing in prose. 
No one had made more than petty or casual use of 
anything but the southern ‘standard English.’ Miss 
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Edgeworth had done well with the Anglo-Irish ; but 
Scots now became, to a public quickened by reading 
Burns, the key to a new world of humour and character. 
Many of the persons who talk prose in the plays of 
Shakespeare are less real and entertaining than those 
who talk Scots in the Waverley Novels. But these, 
again, are more like the humorists whom we meet 
in Ben Jonson’s earlier comedies, before his hand had 
stiffened. The baron of Bradwardine, with his itera- 
tions and his Latin, is a Jonsonian creation; and of 
Dugald Dalgetty the like might be said. Pleydell, 
and Jarvie, and Balderstone sometimes suggest the 
same writer. Jeanie Deans is of another kind; she 
has no manner, and speaks in the universal style. 

Some of these Scottish speakers, such as Davie 
Gellatley or Madge Wildfire, are no doubt beings of 
literary parentage. They are not all equally success- 
ful, and their language is nearer to that of the poetic 
drama than of the novel. The poet in Scott seems to 
ache to be up again and doing; and when he breaks 
out into lyric he is himself again. But the ambitious, 
imaginative prose is another matter ; and the mixture 
is felt in a passage like that in which Madge Wildfire 
exclaims : 


‘I dinna ken what makes me sae sleepy-—I amaist 
never sleep till my bonny Lady Moon gangs till her 
bed—mair by token, when she’s at the full, ye ken, 
rowing aboon us yonder in her grand silver coach— 
I have danced to her my lane sometimes for very 
joy—and whiles dead folk came and danced wi’ me 
—the like o’ Jock Porteous, or ony body I had kend 
when I was living—for ye maun ken I was ance dead 
mysell.’ 

Here the poor maniac sang in a low and wild tone: 
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‘My banes are buried in yon kirkyard 
Sae far ayont the sea, 

And it is but my blithesome ghaist 
That ’s speaking now to thee.’ 


The native, ebul.ient Scots of dialogue, which is the 
author’s prime resource as an humorist, is freshest in 
the earlier novels, and is the language of the Ochiltrees 
and Dinmonts. In those of the third period some of 
the race may be lost; for such work to be done well 
good spirits are necessary, and high spirit is not 
sufficient. Some youthful lack of husbandry is needed 
for the imagining, in merry hour, of the speech of 
Dugald Dalgetty: the children of a sadder middle 
age, which is economical perforce, may be of a finer, 
but will be of a less hearty complexion. One such 
later offspring, born when Scott was rallying his des- 
pondency and his powers to save his honour, is Chrystal 
Croftangry, who introduces the second series of 
Chronicles of the Canongate. Croftangry relates his 
life, his commonplace bittersweet experience, not so 
much sweet as bitter; yet he relates it in tones less 
of bitterness than of desideriwm and muffled self- 
reproach. It is the most intimate, perhaps the most 
personal, of Scott’s shorter sketches. The deep, sure 
note of regret and retrospect, the rueful but essentially 
humorous turn of the language, the feeling that the 
gift of humour is some offset if no remedy for the 
past—all this is unlike anything else in the novels: 
only the earlier portrait of the Marquis de Hautlieu 
has an equal delicacy. Croftangry’s story stands 
beside the usual medley of the novels much as the 
epistles introducing Marmion stand beside the body 
of the rhymed romances. There are two piercing 
scenes, and Scott, often as he stirs and delights, does 
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not often pierce. One is when Chrystal, after a youth 
of debt and riot, has wandered abroad and made a 
man of himself, if a somewhat broken man, and comes 
back home, and finds the old lawyer, who had helped 
him over his scrapes, in second childhood but able to 
awake and greet him once before a last relapse. The 
other is when he visits incognito the ‘ governante ’ of 
his mother’s house, and finds her in terribly competent 
and virulent possession of her Scotch tongue. He 
hears what she has to say on his faraway youthful 
misdoings, and goes away uncertain whether he has 
been recognised. 

The higher lyrical grace and genius of Scott, with its 
rare ineffable moments, standing out from the gallant 
soldierly vigour which bore him with a tune on his 
lips through the day’s march, has come to be acknow- 
ledged ; but in his prose also there is the counter- 
part of this refining element, carrying him up into a 
higher world of art than usual. To watch for this 
exceptional mood and its expression, coming as they 
often do only to disappear too quickly, is well for the 
critic of Scott, who need concern himself little with 
the sorrier task of trying to guess what lawful but 
worldly influences, or what innocent but effectual 
distractions, kept him from rising to it oftener, or 
sustaining it longer. Such strokes are the less easy 
to detect because Scott’s shyness and dignity make 
him say delicate things in an imperfect and conven- 
tional style, perhaps from some erroneous notion of 
what is the right language for solemn matter. No 
doubt they are hardest to miss when he uses Scots : 


“‘T wad hae putten on a cap, sir,’ said Jeanie, ‘ but 
your honour kens it isna the fashion of my country 
for single women ; and I judged that being sae mony 
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hundred miles frae hame, your Grace’s heart wad wam 
to the tartan,’ looking at the corner of her plaid. 
‘You judged quite right,’ said the Duke. 


There is much of this pure stuff of humanity in the 
novels ; and there might have been more, had it not 
been hindered by the high-pitched, noble but still 
artificial diction demanded for the big historical 
dramas, by the eager pages on costume and antiquities, 
and by the rest of the web connecting the narrative. 
In his stories Scott rarely drops the mask, or speaks 
in the strain that is heard on every page of the Journal. 
In one passage of Woodstock, written under the recent 
stress, there is a breath that carries the words far 
beyond their apparent triteness. It is in the epilogue ; 
the characters of the story, with whom we have lived 
so long, are swept in a sentence past long years of 
intervening life : 

Years rush by us like the wind. We see not whence 
the eddy comes, nor whitherward it is tending, and we 
seem ourselves to witness their flight, without a sense 
that we are changed ; and yet Time is beguiling man 
of his strength, as the winds rob the woods of their 
foliage. 

In such reminiscent prose much of the finer part of 
Scott is revealed. He is never a greater writer than 
when he is speaking of himself. The English of the 
Journal is of no period. Many men are rhetoricians 
in soliloquy, who would be natural in company. The 
alter ego whom they are addressing has a certain 
pose, and is a critic of language, draped in dignity 
and prophetic or penitential. This we never feel 
with Scott. Macaulay is honest when he is alone, and 
puts off his rhetoric, but he has a certain tone of 
emphasis and coarseness; nor has he Scott’s sad 
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advantage of having been unfortunate. Apart from its 
pride and piety, its modesty and courage, the Journal 
shows everywhere the constituents of the author’s 
natural style—the anecdote, the Scots word, the Latin 
quotation, the snatch of English verse, and the proverb. 
These are things that bubble up from his mind, and 
often help out his public writing just when we are be- 
ginning to think it is failing in lightness. Whatever else 
of Scott’s may fade with him, the Journal cannot do so, 
with its accurate unexaggerated language of pain. Here 
is an average example, dated not long after Lady Scott’s 
death, and a little longer after the loss of his prosperity : 


Arrived here yesterday before five o’clock. Any- 
body would think, from the fal-de-ral conclusion of 
my journal of yesterday, that I left town in a very 
gay humour—cujus contrarium verum ect. But nature 
has given me a kind of buoyancy, I know not what to 
call it, that mingles even with my deepest afflictions 
and most gloomy hours. I have a secret pride—I 
fancy it will be so most truly termed—which impels 
me to mix with my distresses strange snatches of mirth 
‘which have no mirth in them.’ In fact, the journey 
hither, the absence of the affectionate friend that used 
to be my companion on the journey, and many mingled 
thoughts of bitterness, have given me a fit of the bile. 


This is as well in its kind as the self-lashings of Carlyle, 
and gives the temper of the speaker just as faithfully. 


Vill 
Other prose works—Tales of a Grandfather; Life of 
Dryden, and Life of Swift—Critical reviews—Scott 
on his own craft. 
Scott threw on the market huge bales of miscellaneous 
prose, and much of it is now scarcely food for book- 
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worms. The mass cf his mechanical industry, like 
that of Southey, saddens and astonishes. His big 
Life of Napoleon ; his memoranda of the year 1815, 
published as Paul's Letters to his Kinsfolk ; his Letters 
from Malachi Malagrowther, Esquire, on the proposed 
Change of Currency ; the letterpress that he made for 
the pictures in the Border Antiquities, and in the Pro- 
vincial Antiquities of Scotland ;—these things do not live, 
and did not live very long. But a selection from all 
such material would be well worth making. His haste 
and frequent heaviness, his prolixity in composition, 
have been often enough blamed and have punished 
themselves. But the colour and zest of his narrative, 
the diffused sagacity and charity of his comment, 
strike the reader continually. Even in the Life of 
Napoleon (really a sketch of the Revolution and its 
sequel), although it is prejudiced task-work founded 
on imperfect materials, the narrative and anecdotal 
passages are full of vigour. The Tales of a Grandfather 
are not compressed in style, but we do not wish the 
book any shorter. It keeps its charm, which is that 
of an historical novel tied more strictly than usual to 
the facts. It is not at all journeyman-work; it has 
the proportion and tone of a narrative that has lain 
long in the memory ; and it is still one of the best of 
means for reconciling the childish mind to the existence 
of history. 

There is no dispensing with Scott as a critic and 
biographer. In his longest memoirs, those of Dryden 
and Swift, he is both at once. The Lzfe in each case 
embodies a running commentary. Biography and 
criticism are not formally separated as they are in 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Scott has few of Johnson’s 
memorable sentences, and his unit of style is not the 
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maxim or the epigram. There is nothing of the air 
of a judge’s charge. In recompense, there is more of 
the true effect of narrative, of a living and puzzling 
piece of history. We do not feel that the case has been 
decided and laid upon the shelf. Scott shoulders 
his way through fact and argument, by no means 
lightly or swiftly, but with a gallant energy and with 
a wide-awake equity of temper. The Dryden is a 
judicious and persuasive plea for the defence, in a suit 
that cannot yet be said to be closed; but it would 
be hard to make a better one for the sincerity of 
Dryden’s changes of opinion. As a critic Scott is a 
child of the eighteenth century ; he is the last great 
writer who accepts and proclaims Dryden as an English 
poet of the first rank. The Swift is also defensive 
but less satisfactory. As a biography it is better 
than its promise, which is merely to ‘condense the 
information ’ of the five or six preceding writers who 
had attempted the same task. The aim was to weaken 
the adverse legend which represented Swift as a mere 
self-seeker and something of a traitor to his cloth. 
In detail Scott often succeeds ; and while later research 
has discredited some of his authorities and conclu- 
sions, it has also justified, from sources not at Scott’s 
disposal, Swift’s motives for his alliance with the Tory 
party. But Scott could not understand Swift’s 
‘Titanism,’ and thinks of the Tale of a Tub as a 
“simple and obvious’ party squib. The Life leaves 
only the impression of a great eccentric, full of queer 
perplexing traits while sound at bottom ; but it gives 
little inkling of the depths and recesses of a great 
man, whose transparency of expression is an almost 
impenetrable disguise. 

The Lives of the Novelists and the studies of fiction 
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in the Quarterly Review leave little for the critic to 
add or deprecate. Scott’s leniency of judgment towards 
minor writers can easily be overstated. It is more often 
due to courtesy than to artistic blindness. His mode 
of stating his reserves is not that of his day; there 
is none of the sword-work of Lockhart or the shambles- 
work of Gifford; and there is still less of Wilson’s 
headlong praise or railing. There is, perhaps, little 
philosophic comment, and little that is high-inspired. 
The tone is that of a generous but acute fellow-crafts- 
man who offers gentle, sometimes fatal, suggestions to 
Maturin, or Holcroft, or Cumberland, or to their shades. 
His manly defence of the morality of Fielding, his 
criticisms on that of Pamela, his praise of the variety 
and profusion of Smollett, have not been excelled. All 
that Scott says about his own art is of interest. In 
his review of Miss Austen he defends his own habit of 
filling out his tales with what may be called connective 
tissue : 


Let any one cut out from the Jléad, or from Shake- 
speare’s plays, everything (we are far from saying 
that either might not lose some parts with advantage, 
but let him reject everything) which is absolutely 
devoid of importance and of interest in itself; and 
he will find that what is left will have lost more than 
half its charms. We are convinced that some writers 
have diminished the effect of their works by being 
scrupulous to admit nothing into them which had 
not some absolute, intrinsic, and independent merit. 
They have acted like those who strip off the leaves 
of a fruit-tree, as being of themselves good for nothing, 
with the view of securing more nourishment to the 
fruit, which in fact cannot attain its full maturity and 
flower without them. 
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This is a good instance of Scott’s critical shrewdness, 
and also of his manner, which has some of the charm 
of an old-fashioned garden, half-formal and_half- 
familiar, with no lack either of fruit or leafage. It is 
easy to see, in general, what Scott took from romance, 
and what a mighty impulse he gave to it; and also 
how wonderful was his intermittent gift of song; but 
we sometimes feel, after all, that romance is something 
acquired, or only second nature, in him, and that he 
is really a creature of the age of good sense and day- 
light, and not first and foremost a poetic romancer. 

The influence of Scott on British and foreign fiction 
can hardly be measured, and I attempt no estimate. 
It left immediate traces in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. But the endless direct imitations are of 
less consequence ; Scott’s real legacy was the enlarge- 
ment of the horizon of the novel, through one great 
and fertile idea. This was, simply, to reveal the 
past, and the whole scenery and play ot national 
character, as material not merely for the dramatist, 
or epic-poet, or the historian, or the painter ; but for 
inventive prose. To the application of this idea there 
are, in the nature of the case, no limits. Scott’s true 
power is seen in his quickening of talents unlike his 
own and of creative work that was outside his range. 
He was followed everywhere. In France, above all, 
the seed bore fruit during his own lifetime, in the 
first stories of Victor Hugo, including Notre-Dame 
de Paris, in Mérimée’s Charles [X, and in De Vigny’s 
Cing-Mars. The elder Dumas and Stendhal, besides 
Balzac, came soon afterwards. But in almost every 
country—in Germany, in Holland, in Russia—a 
distinct, if sometimes transitory, group or school of 
Scott’s disciples is recorded. 
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IX 
Lockhart; Life of Scott—Lockhart and Boswell. 


We cannot pass from Scott without some tribute, 
needless though it may be, to Lockhart. It is easy 
to forget how much they had in common simply as 
men of letters. Both were journalists, critics, poets, 
novelists, and biographers. Except as biographers, 
the two naturally do not compare in talent; but 
Lockhart was wonderfully well qualified by these 
affinities, and not only by his character and his personal 
association, to write his masterpiece. His mind and 
gifts are independent; much as he owes to Scott’s 
friendship and example, he is in no sense a satellite. 
Few of the other despots of letters, founders of jour- 
nalism, and official reviewers, Jeffrey, Gifford, or Wilson, 
have left work that stands firm and is still read. It 
would be tempting to speak at length of Lockhart’s 
career, but I will barely touch except on his master- 
piece. John Gibson Lockhart was twenty-three years 
younger than Sir Walter; met him in 1818, and 
married Sophia Scott two years afterwards; had 
every opportunity for studying his hero, and produced 
the Life in the years 1836-8 ; and died in 1854, aged 
sixty. In his youth he had been one of the merry men 
on Blackwood’s and poured forth many skits and satires 
of the rabid amusing kind. His style and temper at 
this stage can be well seen in Peter’s Letters to his Kins- 
folk—in the drawings as well as in the text; they are 
sharp, vivid sketches of professional persons of the day 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow. Lockhart wrote four 
novels before he was thirty. The best is the pathetic, 
and almost tragic, Adam Blair; and Reginald Dalton 
ought to be remembered, though it is not, for the scenes 
of Oxford life. For more than twenty-five years, from 
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1825 onwards, Lockhart edited the Quarterly, and his 
rare talent threatened to be buried in journalism. But 
he had produced the Ancient Spanish Ballads ; and his 
Life of Burns showed his quality as a biographer, 
before he came to Scott. Lockhart’s own life has been 
written, and many misconstructions cleared away, by 
Andrew Lang, who, like himself, possessed the equity 
and temper of a cavalier. 

The Life of Scott owes much of its power to the 
harmony of opposites between the subject and the 
biographer. Scott was expansive, like a broad flood 
sparkling in the sunlight ; his instinct was for utter- 
ance; and though he did not wear his heart upon his 
sleeve, he would, at any rate, talk to himself, as in his 
Diary he does ; and there he writes down, never think- 
ing of the reader, all that he feels; and he stands 
the test. To Lockhart such utterance is painful ; and 
he has left no diary. The charm is that of exploring 
a river that sinks at times out of sight. Scotts freedom 
of self-expression may well have been a wonder to 
Lockhart, and he makes full use of it in his Life, sure 
that he is never betraying his master, one of the fathers 
of his soul, in doing so. He also had that scholarly 
accuracy in particulars which was hardly the strength 
of Scott, a careful judgment in using what he had not 
known at first-hand, and a sure, minute, and unwarped 
skill in giving his personal memories. He had ac- 
quired, since his buccaneer days, discretion, fairness, 
and dignity. He was near enough to Scott as a Tory, 
a lover of tradition, a sportsman, a boon companion, 
and a man of letters, to follow on his track without 
any perfunctoriness of sympathy. We do not feel 
that he is describing this poem, or that novel, because 
it comes into his task and has to be done. One cavalier 
understands another; and latterly, at any rate, he 
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watched Scott with love and anxiety, following every 
mood, and lapse, and painful and partial recovery. 
In all the dramatic scenes of Scott’s life he shows the 
power, though he never falls into the risks, of the 
novelist. The scene has not been arranged in his 
fancy afterwards, or the values perverted in order 
to give a nobler effect than the truth. Nor has he 
ever, except once, been gravely attacked on the score 
of correctness; and the debate carried on by the 
Ballantyne firm over the financial ruin of Scott, and 
their respective shares of responsibility, still leaves 
unsolved questions. Boswell’s book is nearer to the 
eternal vulgar truth of things, and Scott said fewer of 
the words that bite deep, or carry far, than Johnson. 
And Boswell had less scruple in recording and prying, 
while Lockhart wrote under the laws that rule gentle- 
men, losing thereby, doubtless, many a point. His 
work produces the illusion of. reality less sharply than 
Boswell’s. But then Boswell’s illusion implies the 
fallacy, from which Lockhart is free, namely, that his 
hero was the centre of contemporary literature and 
society ; which is not really true of Johnson. Bos- 
well’s tone is that of one of a lower caste ; Lockhart’s 
modesty is unvarying, but he is speaking of a great 
man of his own caste. And his work is first-rate, for 
his subject is given to him; he is called upon not to 
imagine a novel, but to re-create a real story. Lock- 
hart, moreover, is a very good literary critic of Scott, 
and throws a clear light on his successive activities : 
on his change from one kind of poetry to another, 
and on his change from verse to prose. He proportions 
his chronicle perfectly ; and every reader feels how 
candidly he writes, and how delicately. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


(Dates are of publication unless otherwise noted.) 


1771. Aug. 15, born at Edinburgh, son of Walter Scott, 
Writer to the Signet. Early interest in songs, ballads, 
stories and romantic lore, and in Scottish history and 
antiquities. 

High School, Edinburgh; and Kelso School. 

1788. Hears Henry Mackenzie lecture on German literature. 

1790-6. Attachment to Margaret Belches, afterwards Lady 
Forbes. 

1792. Advocate. 

1792. Ritson, Ancient Popular Poetry; 1795, Robin Hood 
Poems. 

1796. ‘Translation of Biirger’s Lenore and Wild Huntsman 
(anon.). 

1797. Marriage to Charlotte Charpentier. 

1797. Hears Christabel recited. 1797-1805: first literary 
period, of imitative ballads, ballad-collecting, and 
translating. 

1798. At Lasswade, near Edinburgh. 1799, Sheriff-depute 
of Selkirkshire. 

1799. Gétz with the Iron Hand (translation of Goethe’s Gotz 
von Berlichingen). 

1801. Glenjfinlas, etc., in ‘Monk’ Lewis’s Tales of Wonder. 

1802-3. Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 

1803. Jane Porter, Thaddeus of Warsaw. 1804. Sir Tristrem 
edited. 

1804. At Ashestiel, Selkirkshire. 

1805. Lay of the Last Minstrel; great popularity. Chief 
poetic period, 1805-1814. George Ellis, Specimens of 
Early English Metrical Romances. 
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1806. Robert Jamieson, Popular Ballads and Songs (from 
the Danish). 

1807. James Hogg, The Mountain Bard. 

1808. Marmion. Edition of Dryden. 1804-1812: many 
other prose works, e.g., edition of Somers’s Tracts. 
1808. First association with John Ballantyne & Co., 

publishers. 

1810. Lady of the Lake. 1811. Vision of Don Roderick. 
1813. Rokeby. 1810. Jane Porter, The Scottish Chiefs. 
R. H. Evans, Old Ballads. Allan Cunningham, Remains 
of Nithsdale and Galloway Song. 

1812. Clerkship of Session; improved means. To Abbots- 
ford, on the Tweed. Growing embarrassments of 
Ballantynes. 

1813. Bridal of Triermain. 

1814. Waverley (begun in 1805 and abandoned); instant 
fame. The Waverley Novels (anonymously published) 
begin. First period of fiction, 1814-1820: the Scottish 
historical novel founded. Edition of Swift. 

1815. Lord of the Isles. Mrs. Johnstone, Clan-Albin. 
1815-6: Guy Mannering. Antiquary. Black Dwarf and 
Old Mortality (first set of Tales of My Landlord). 
Also Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk. 

1817. Attacks of illness; uninterrupted production. 1818. 
John Gibson Lockhart meets Scott. 

1818. Rob Roy. Heart of Midlothian. Bride of Lammer- 
moor and Legend of Montrose. (Tales of My Land- 
lord.) 

1820. Baronetcy. Marriage of elder daughter, Sophia, to 
Lockhart. 

1820. Ivanhoe. 1820-5: second period of fiction; appear- 
ance of medizval themes. The Monastery. The Abbot. 

1821-5. Kenilworth. Pirate. Fortunes of Nigel. Peveril of 
the Peak. Quentin Durward. St. Ronan’s Well. Red- 
gauntlet. Betrothed. Talisman. 

1822. Essay on Romance. 1825. Lives of the Novelists. 

1822. Lockhart, Adam Blair. 1823. Lockhart, Ancient 
Spanish Ballads. 

1822. Visit to Edinburgh of George the Fourth, and of 
Crabbe. 
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1825. Financial catastrophe, through liabilities shared with 
Constable & Co. and Ballantynes. Responsibility of 
Scott for £130,000. Beginning of his lifelong, fatal, and 
successful struggle to redeem the debt. 1826. Death 
of Lady Scott. 

1826-1831. Last period of fiction. 1826-9. Woodstock. 
Chronicles of the Canongate (Highland Widow, etc.). 
Fair Maid of Perth. Anne of Geierstein. 1827. Life 
of Napoleon. 

1827. William Motherwell, Minstrelsy Ancient and Modern, 

1828-9. Tales of a Grandfather. 

1829-30. Growing ill-health; first paralytic stroke. 

1829-1833. Collected edition of Waverley Novels, with fresh 
prefaces. 

1830. Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft. 

1831. Voyage to Mediterranean. Wordsworth’s sonnet, ‘A 
trouble not of clouds.’ 

1832. Count Robert of Paris. Castle Dangerous. 

1832. Sept. 21, death at Abbotsford. 

1837-8. Lockhart, Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott. 
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NOTES 


i. Biography. There are many editions of Lockhart’s 
Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott; see that by A. W. 
Pollard, 1900. Scott’s Journal, 2 vols., 1890, and his Familiar 
Letters, 1894, both edited by David Douglas, are essential. 
See the correspondence of Wordsworth, Byron, etc. For his 
circle, see Mrs. MacCunn, Sir Walter Scott’s Friends, 1900. 
See, too, Andrew Lang, Life of J. G. Lockhart, 2 vols., 1897. 

ii. Writings. Poetical Works, complete, edited by J. 
Logie Robertson, 1904. Border Minstrelsy, edited by T. F. 
Henderson, 4 vols., 1902 (critica! edition) ; for controversies, 
see A. Lang, Sir Walter Scott and the Border Minstrelsy, 1910. 
Endless editions of the Waverley Novels, collected and singly ; 
one of the best is the reprint (Archibald Constable, 1895-6) 
of the 48 vols. of the 1829-34 edition (supervised by Scott, 
with his fresh prefaces, etc.). Miscellaneous Prose Works, 2 
vols., 1878. The Dryden, revised by G. Saintsbury, 18 vols., 
1882-93. Tales of a Grandfather, many popular editions. 

ili. Comment. A brief selection: W. Hazlitt, in The 
Spirit of the Age, 1825; Walter Bagehot, in Literary Studies, 
1898, vol. ii (article of 1858); Sir Leslie Stephen, in Hours in 
a Inbrary, first series, 1874; and the full historical study on 
Scott’s influence in France by L. Maigron, Le Roman 
historique a Vépoque romantique, 1898; also T. F. Henderson, 
in Camb. Hist. of Eng. Literature, 1915, vol. xii, ch. i. W. P. 
Ker, Sir Walter Scott, 1919 (lecture). 

p- 25, ‘heard Christabel recited’: i.e., at Lasswade, by 
John Stoddart, who had the MS. from a friend of Coleridge. 
See Lockhart, ch. xiii. The poem was published in 1816. 

p- 36, ‘romance.’ See too Scott’s introduction to the 
Bridal of Triermain, 1813. 
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p. 38, ‘Lady Louisa Stuart.’ And see all her remarks, 
scattered in the Familiar Letters. 

p- 65, ‘anonymous review.’ In Quarterly Review, Jan., 
1817. This he wrote half in jest, but also partly as a serious 
defence against critics. The editor, Gifford, added some 
robust eulogy, with which Scott must not be saddled. 

p- 71, ‘prose style.’ See A. W. Verrall, The Prose of Sir 
Walter Scott, in Quarterly Review, July, 1910, an article to 
which I am in debt. 
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